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body of God’s It is 
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teaching ie committed: The'Church visible. 
‘Oorisists Of all profess the true religion 
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‘ell WHA’ denominations of ‘Christians 


putt‘of the visible Ubarch; but is“ niys- 
tery, Bab the vreat, the mother of har- 
ots of: the sarth,’ 


and ‘she shall be utterly burned 


the rationality of all creation, 
Be an agency the universe to which 
and ‘duty of teaching. can be 
so safely entrusted as to all those who hold, 
Pelféve, and practice the great truths of the 
Bible. Has God committed a fatal blunder ' 


n' the divine dicta, “‘ Ye are the light of the’ 


¢world”—Go anid ‘teabh all nations 
“2 But ‘another ‘phase is, that this truth 
aiid this duty are ‘tittered in ‘reference to the 


‘Oharch, inclitting its officers; but not 
its thy people, all 


Of ‘You, ‘are’ the light of the: world; upon 
RIP GE “you, I lay the command, “ let 
our light “so shine,” &.— teach all 
ins.” © Just exactly here, lies the utaster- 
stroke of the devil’s policy. This entitles 
‘him’ to ‘be the arch-fiend. By this he has 
Well merited ‘that bad eminence. The func-. 
tion of teaching is committed to the apostles, 
apostles,°as ‘officers. To the officers of 
the the Church as conipre- 
hendihg tts offiders; but to the officers apart 
and indleplenietit of the people, is‘the func- 
tion enttastdd. This, this rakes antichrist. 
‘This; THts most’ daYnnitg of all the 
freresies ‘hatched in hell. This is High- 
churchism is Puseyism, Popery, des- 
otis; dévilism. On the contrary, intro- 
uce the democratic element. Let’ it be 
held ‘that’ the’ Church, the whole body of 
God's’ people, all who hold the 
ate the light of the world; and that 
t this’ Church, the command and the atitho- 
rity to teach all nations, is committed, and 
the foundation' stunds sure—the pillar and 
nd of the “trath are safe. No tyrant 
én.can dictate who shall teach, and what 
shall be taught. “God’s 
their ‘own hands, and ‘they will never 
the despot‘over themselves. They will loo 
out always men ‘of honest report, fall of the 
Holy! Ghostand ‘wisdom; and place them 
before their own officers, to be solemnly set 
apart té'the ministration of the word. Let 
ministers make ministers independent on the 
poeple, and you have a Pope. He may 
e many heads (and may be the worse for 
that), but still you have a despotism. But 
det in the popular element—liet the voice of 
God’ s'people be heard in the choice of their 
own ‘teachers; and let. their ordination, by 
thé existing: officers of. the Charch, be con- 
uent ‘and dependent. upon their choice, 
‘your feet. staed upon the rock of ages, 
not on the trembling culprit that denied his 
Gord with 's profane oath. Where vow is 
‘the danger ‘of « :despotic chureh-power in 
teaching? What have the people to fear 
from the didactic powers of men chosen by 
| apd from among themselves? 
i if none.are teachers except 
orant foreigners, not chosen by (tod’s 
people at all, bat forced upon the people b 
adoreign potentate, the case were mourn 
and,darkaess must radiate from a Roman 


third; remark, via:. It 
was not’ by making all the people teachers 
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despotiechains upon humanity. Does Ro 
gase Catholicism glory in. the fight of Bible 
truths 2;; Does.she commend her dupes for 


gearching the Soriptures?” she . dis- 
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by Him 


sons of his tcac 


raise, therefore, the 


jons his- 


appressed, and its freedom annihilated, but 
| ted’ to itself the 

fariétion of religious society? Here 
is a pair of questions worthy of the highest 
genius ofthe phi fe historian. Would 
What or: Prescott, or Banctoft, 
might fora month or two. turn his intens- 
est thoughts them... The result would, 


probably, be a solemn caveat against dan- 


gers not few nor smull; that lie: unheeded 


| mear the highway, by: which the chariots of 


dight aust pass: Let ¢ivil magistrates force 
.by-fine and imprisonment, as some 

rents to. send their chi to 
their 


itate whiet instriction shall be given in them ; 
and liberty?: Where is there a 
guarantee, for: ‘purity of religion? Why! 
our civil eYnment cannot manage even 
basikayalid canals, without 
very t corruption, favouritism, 

tion; and fraud. 
.plicated:.and delicate machinery of educa- 
‘tion, will guarantee its freedom from 


+theitrickery, dnd! baseness, and ruin of par- 
‘ty chicanery? »Phdeton may mount the car 


of light, and by the. very fury of his move- 
ment, may attract the'attention, and excite 
thie wonder of a gazing nation, but bis blaze 
‘will soon flash ont, and the succeeding con- 
fusion -and darkness; leave sad evidence that 
he is not -the:light of the world. 
frend ‘THEOPHILUS. 
For the Presbyterian. 


JEFFERSON’S WRITINGS. 


When the Life and Correspondence of 
Mr... defferson were first published by his 
Jumily, bis: best friends and the most ardent 
admirers of his patriotism and taleuts, re- 
gretted that his opinions of Christianity had 
not been. withheld from the publication. 
But whatever dishonour these reflected én 
the memory,of sq great a man, it was the 
work of individuals, aad they alone’ are rea 
pongible for..it. - 

Bat when the papers of the ex-President 
were purchased by Congress, and committed 


work, the.responsibility of the use made of 
the mapuseripts: became one in which the 
nation was involved. | 

The abject now was not biographical— 
not te make kuown what Mr. Jefferson was 
as an individual—but to elucidate the hia- 


tery of the country, by the production of © 


the letters and documents which had been 
written.or preserved by one who had borne 
an active part in the most important era of 
the American annals. 

Nine volumes of these papers have now 
been issued “ by the,order of the joint Com- 


| mittee of Congressgn the library,” to whom 


the authority was given, and under the 
editorship of “‘H. A. Washington.” 
ptblication was made in 1853 and 1854. 

pablie have a right to complain that 
advantage has been taken of the résolution 


volumes, Mr. Jefferson’s boldest. aspersions | 


on’ what. is reeeived in this country as Chris- 
tianity. By this is meant, not merely what 
one sect of Christians or another holds as 
peculiar to their view of the Lord Jesus 
Mhrist and the New Testament, but such 
declarations as would bring them under the 

nalty of the laws of most of the States for 
a denial of the Holy Scrip- 
ol take for proofs. of this assertion, a 
one that embraces Mr. 
Jefferson’. letters during the last ten years 
of his life—when he was living in the re- 
tirement of Monticello, and devoting him- 
self to the founding of the University in its 
neighbourhood. In this series of his private 
letters, the following opinions are repeatedly 
advanced, and usually with the utmost ear- 
nestness and fulness, viz:—The Evangelists 
impute to Christ follies, falsehoods, and 
charlatanisms, The gospels evince vulgar 
ignorance, superstitions, fanaticisms, and fa- 
brications. Christ, in his arguments with 
the Jews, resorted to evasions, sophisms, 
misconstructions, and wmisapplications of 
prophecy. He accounts for our Lord’s pre- 
tensions to speaking as from heaven, by his 
mistaking ‘the corruscations of his genius” 
for inspiration. He compares the sacred 
narrative of the Redeemer’s birth to the 
fable of Jupiter and Minerva. Among the 
“im ;’ he places the miraculous 
powers of the Lord Jesus, his resurrection, 
visible ascension, and atonement. He puts 
himself in opposition to Christ im such ex- 
pressions as this:—‘ I am a materialist; he 
takes the side of spiritualism; he preaches 


have that in |.the efficacy of repentance towards forgive- 


ness of sin; I require a couuterpoise of 
good works to redeem it.” He says of the 
‘‘band of dupes and impostors, Paul was 
the great Coryphzeus, and first corruptor of 
the doctrines of Jesus.” He pronounces 
the’ Apocalypse “the ravings of a maniac.” 

This specimen is enough to justify my 
assertion. Your whole sheet would not 
eontain all might be cited to the same 
point. And this infidelity is not dropped in- 
cidentally in the midst of other matter. 
Whole letters are given to it. The Com- 
mittee of Con , or their editor, could 
not have overlooked. the passages in the 


masg,of other subjects. They stand promi- | 


nent, apd; are duly.indexed in the separate 
volumes, and in the general table of ¢on- 
tents. Surely there can be but one opinion 
in regard to this proceeding, as being dis- 
ul to a Christian government, and 
uncalled for by the purpose for which the 
original papers were purchased in mass. A 
Senator “4 complained, in his place, of the 
carelessness of the compilers in admitti 
certain misstatements in connection wit 
the political history; and the most disgrace- 
ful typographical blunders, especially in 
foreign languages, show how inattentive or 
unqualified was the editorship to which the 
work. was committed; but what are these 
faults, compared with the stereotyping and 
diffusing, by authority of the American 
Congress, such a mass of anti-Christian 
sentiments! Surely the government would 
not be justified in issuing, from whatever 


quarter, arguments in favour of any one 
Christian denomination, and still less, if 


they were accompanied with the grossest 
disparagement of the creeds of other deno- 
minations. But in this publication the un- 
believer is allowed to perpetuate his de- 


nunciation of the volume on which the very 


existence of Christianity is founded, and to 
hold up, as, the solitary exception in his 
condemnation of religious creeds, that of 
the Unitarians as nearest to nothing. 

;, As is matural for a mind with this de- 
plorable tendency, Mr. Jefferson’s extreme 
aversion was. towards Calvinism and Pres- 


| byterianism. He admits, in one letter, that 


these names excited him beyond the bounds 
of the charity inculeated by the gospel, and 
the, epithets ;.of ‘atheism’ and ‘“ demon- 


enough to vent his 


ernment became s teacher... When the} abhorrence,of those who take the doctrines 
sad the, Chu 
thea. the. tyranny, began; baving corrup 
the: mother, the civil power 


| | Ghost in the plain revelation of 
Our, Church, therefore, has 
no reason to complain of any peculiar wro 


inflicted on it by the national stamp affix 


such means epforcing the les- 
ers. _ 


5.1 We questions his- 
toric; was ever the right of private judg- 
denied bat where civil government 
‘a tencher?’ Was ever the press |- 


Let them control and die- 


And if you add the com-. 


The 


trians, who have contributed much to its pros- 


' complied with his demand. A piece of another 


the 


pages iti which jtis reviled; but all 
American Christians must unite in the pro- 


test against the sourve which gives publicity 
to’ pts to undermine the — | 


faith. 
pet 
‘BLYTH’S LETTERS. 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAR.) 
Arrival at Verona— Ancient amphitheatre— Beau- 
ty of Milan—Fzxtent and magnificence of the 
the top—Celebrated fresco. of the Lord's Sup 
per—Chapter of accidents. 
Mian, —— 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—Thanks to the railroad and 
the long bridge over the Lagoon, we did not 
“heed to “take ship”'ts get out of Venice, but 
were rolled rapidly away by the only wheels 
we had seen in three days. In four hours we 
were at Verona, where we stopped to see the 
old Roman amphitheatre, a remarkable struc- 
ture, built in the fitst century, and yet in a fine 
state of preservation. The outer circuit is a 
magnificent ruin, four gigantic arches alone 
remaining of the seventy-two that once exist- 
ed, but the arena itself, owing to repeated re- 
pairs, is just as it was when probably ‘the 
Christian martyrs fought with wild beasts for | 
their Lerd’s sake, and for the amusement of 
the rabble of Verona. We entered through 
an arched doorway, and found ourselves in a 
dark vaulted passage extending all around the 
amphitheatre, and lined on the one side by 
gloomy cells, in which undoubtedly the wild 
beasts and prisoners were once confined, and 
on the other, by similar cells alternating with 
passage-ways to the arena. Passing through 
one of these, we found ourselyes on the edge of 
an immense oval basin, five hundred and thir- 
teen feet long, by two hundred and forty-nine 
broad. Around the whole of this immense 
circuit, marble steps rise to the height of a hun- 
dred feet, affording accommodations for thou- 
sands of spectators. As I stood on one of the 
highest of these steps, and looked around me, 
my thoughts of old Rome’s power and gran- 
deur began to expand, and the contrast between 
the present and the past was greatly helped bya 
miserable little canvass puppet-show planted 
exactly in the centre of the arena, and with a 
flaming red and blue banner offering its attrac- 
tion fer. five sous a head! <A row of wooden 
benches around the tent, showed to what extent 
the show was patronized, and occupied as nearas 
I could guess, one three-hundreth part of the 
whole arena. This estimate may serve to show 
the gigantic proportions of the structure, as 
well as what some would call the degeneracy 
of modern times. . 
With the exception of the remains of an old 
Roman theatre, and a score or two of churches, 
the depositories of dusty tombs and holy relics, 
we found nothing further to interest us in 
Veruna, and came in the same night to this 
city. A beautiful thriving city it is too, full 
of bustle and life, and keeping up till this day 
its old reputation as the second city in Italy. 
In the time of Rome’s vigour, Milan was 
hardly behind it in the splendour of its public 
monuments, and in the abundance of its tem- 
ples, baths, theatres, and other structures. 
Since then it has always played an important 
role in history, and was made by Napoleon the 
capital of his short-lived kingdom of Italy. It 
ig now, aa you know, in the hands of the Aus- 


hough, as ralers, they tne 

but: ill at easé among their restless and proud 
spirited subjects. It is sad to see this beauti- 
ful land, and these renowned old cities of 
Northern Italy ruled by foreign soldiers. And 
still sadder to mark with what supercilious 
contempt these Austrians look around them on 
their new possessions. 

There is one object in Milan which towers 
above all others, and which will at once at 
tract the notice and excite the wonder of the 
stranger. It is the Cathedral, perhaps the 
noblest gothic structure in Europe, and cer- 
tainly far surpassing in magnificence the ca- | 
thedral at Cologne, the only one of the won- 
derful cathedrals that I have yet seen. This 
cathedral was begun in 1386, and is said not 
yet to be finished, although I could not find 
anything wanting. It is built of white mar- ; 
ble, and rises before you like a creation of 
magic, its exquisitely wrought pinnacles lifting 
their light frost-work to the sky, and seeming 
so frail and delicately beautiful, that you think 
they ought to be kept under glass. To give an 
idea of the extent of the edifice, imagine that 

e exterior alone, its various niches and tur 
rets are peopled by no less than four thousand 
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built in honopr of Napoleon, and ori 
adorned with ‘bas-reliefs in commemoration of 
his victories. _ The city falling afterwards into 
the handa of the Austrians, these reliefs were 
altered to represent Austrian triumphs, and on 
the top was placed a beonze figure of Peace in 
acar drawn by six horses. The merit of the 
structure, however, belongs to Napoleon, and it 
is a structure worthy of his great mind. Near 
this arch is the arena, an imménse stracture, 
also built by Napoleon after the mode of the 
ancient amphitheatre. It is indeed a modern 
emphitheatre, and can give accommodation to 
30,000 spectators. - | 

_ There was nothing that I had longed to see 
more in Milan than Leonardo da Vinci’s cele- 
brated freseo-painting of the ‘‘ Lord’s Supper,” 
and therefore I took an early opportunity to 
seek it out. I found it in the Refectory, of 
what once was a Dominican ¢onvent, but is 
now a Caserne for the Austrian soldiery. For 
the sake of the painting the room is now re- 
leased from vulgar uses, and alone and in 
silence you are permitted to study this won- 
derful creation of genius. No picture in the 
world perhaps is more widely or justly cele 


and for the success which the artist has had 
in depicting in the features of the apostles 
the varied emotions excited by the announce- 
ment, ‘One of you shall betray me.” The 
head of our Saviour himself is, above all, suc- 
cessful. Nowhere else haye I seen anything 
that so fully realized my idea of what that 
face should be. Nowhere have I seen so well 
‘expressed godlike dignity, infinite love,and deep 
heart-breaking sorrow, And yet; this was the 
very subject which the artist shrank most from 
attempting. He told his patron “that he must 
leave the head of the Saviour imperfect, be 
cause he could not réalize his conception of 
‘the celestial beauty it onght to possess.” His 
modesty was undoubtedly what best qualified 
him to execute the work. fad 

This fresco is now almost in ruins, and owing 
to a chapter of accidents which began before its 
birth, must very soon be reckoned among the 
things thatwere. A briefnotice of these accidents 
will not be wanting in interest. The painting 
was begun in 1493, and was finished only after 
the Jabour of sixteen years. Unfortunately, Le- 
onardo employed a new. process in preparing 
the ground of the picture, which caused the col- 
ours afterwards to peal off. In addition to this, 
the wal] upon which it was painted was badly 
made, and full of moisture. In 1500 the Re 
fectory was flooded with water, which greatly 
aided the work of destruction; the moisture too 
was much assisted by the smoke of the neigh- 
bouring kitchen, so that in less than fifty years 
after it was painted it was more than half 
spoiled. In 1652 the thick-headed monks cut 
a door through the picture, taking away some 
of it. entirely, and so shaking the wall that 
much of the surface fell off. In 1726, and 
again in 1770, wretched daubers were emi- 
ployed to restore the work, but who only spoil- 
ed it still more. In 1796 Napoleon visited the 
picture, and with that appreciation which he 
always showed for great works of art, wrote an 
order that’ the Refectory should be exempted 
from being occupied by the military. This order 
was literally obeyed, for the soldiers, instead 
of occupying the Refectory themselves, made 
it a stable for their horses, and afterwards a hay 
magazine! In 1800 the Refectory was again 
ovorflowed with water, and here closes the 
chapter of extraordinary misfortunes to which 


| this th ; throm 
everythifig had been done to preserve it, bat it 


is very rapidly going to decay. It isa great 
wonder indeed that it has withstood so long its 
adverse fortunes, and that it is capable yet of 
exciting thé emotions it does. There is left 
scarcely a trace of the original colouring, and 
yet, in spite of all the mutilations of monks 
and soldiers, and all the daubings of would- 
be painters, there are still manifested the 
genius that conceived, and the skill that execu- 
ted ooo picture.. I afterwards 
saw in {fe “ Brera,” or picture gallery here, two 
copies of this picture, one as it actually is, and 
one as itis supposed to have been when first 
painted. 

But I have lingered so long with this pain- 
ter and his work, that I can say nothing of 
other objects of interest in Milan; and I must 
hurry on with my descriptions as fast as I make 
my journey. To-morrow I leave the city for 
the beautiful country, and in a few days will 


ing valleys that lie so quietly at their feet. You 
shall hear from me thence. Buytn. 


For the Presbyterian. 


RECENT EPISCOPAL TRACTS. 


five hundred statues, and yet there are not too 
many for the effect desired to be produced. ; 
These statues are exquisitely wrought in mar- 
ble, and I suppose are intended to represent , 
the whole calendar the saints from the | 
beginning. They certainly are very worthily 
commemorated in this great mouument of 
church pride. The interior of the edifice is in 
full keeping with the exterior. You walk ; 
across a mosaic pavement of red, blue, and |; 
white marble, through a forest of massive pil- 
lars which rise to a height of eighty feet, and 
then give place to an imposing roof of elaborate ° 
fret-work. The walls are covered with bas- [ 
reliefs, and with costly paintings, and every | 
altar is loaded with wealth. Among the al- | 
most innumerable statues that surround you, 
two are of solid silver, those of St. Ambrose 
and San Carlo—saints who have the pre-emi- 
nence for some good deeds which the world 
knows very little of now. The thoughts. which 
a Protestant has on entering such a building 
as this are very conflicting. I could not help 
but acknowledge the solemn impression made 
upon me by this noble temple, as the golden 
sunlight streamed through its painted windows 
and played around its magnificent pillars, and 
as the notes of the deep, sweet-toned organ went 
reverberating and lingering along its lofty 
arches; but when I examined the altars in 
detail, when I saw how costly and ridiculous 
was their baby-work, and how all that is holy 
was so caricatured and sensualized, my solem- 
nity gaye place to a pitiful contempt, which I 
was sorry to feel, but could not help. 

As I was passing one of the “shrines,” my 
attention was attracted by an inscription over 
a door, “Religua Sanctorum;” I pushed in and 
found several of the priestly guardians of these 
relics ready to show them for money. They 
were locked up in wooden presses, which were 
opened with great ceremony, the priests draw- 
ing out one article after another, and expatia- 
ting on its real or supposed merits. There 
were gold and silver plate, silk robes, jewelled 
crucifixes, and as usual the blood, hair, and 
nails of the twelve apostles. We thought the 
show was worth a zwansiger, and handed it 
over, but the priest seemed to think that two 
were little enough for such “reliqua,” and as 
he knew their value better than we did, we 


zwansiger allowed us to mount to the roof of 
the cathedral. We climbed a distance of three 
hundred feet, and then were fifty feet below 
the madonna that crowns the highest pinnacle. 
The view from the top is magnificent. In the 
foreground lie the fruitful plains of Lombardy, 
studded with cities and villages, and towards 
the distant north, rise majestic and sublime, 
the snowy Alpine chains. I could recognize 
the sharp outlines of Mount Rosa, Mount Cenis, 
and the Jungfrau, all old friends among whom 
I wandered a year ago. It was a gloriouse 
sight that I looked out upon from betweeu two 
marble angles, and if the cathedral of Milan 
is remembered for nothing else, it will be re- 
membered for the greeting that I sent therefrom 
northward to my dear old hoary headed, growl- 
ing, freezing friends. . 


(Continued from our last.) 


Mr. Lay supposes ‘“‘a poor sinner, with 
no hope but in the mercy of Christ, desires 
to give himself up to him in baptism, and 
wishes to know what will satisfy his rector 
in point of doctrine.” This is the question 
to which you must answer: “ Dost thou be- 
lieve the articles of the Christian faith, as 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed? If you 
believe thus much, and come forward with 
a simple trust in Christ, you are at once 
entitled to the privileges of the Church.” 

Then a man, denying natural total de- 
pravity, the eternity of future punishment, 
the necessity of regeneration, justification 
by faith, (for none of these, any more than 
the merits of Christ, or his-intercession, are 
taught or alluded to in the Apostles’ Creed, ) 
may be welcomed totheir communion. Will 
Mr. Lay say, that in conversing with him 
on the grounds of his hope, he ascertains 
his views on thesé points; then, of course, 
it is a mere pretence to tell me, I only wish 
to know whether you believe the Apostles’ 
Creed, while really he first satisfies himself 
that I am neither a Universalist, or Pela- 

ian, or Legalist, or Antinomian. The em- 
deal man finds Mr. Lay anxious to 
know much more of his belief than is 
summed up in the Apostle’s Creed, or else 
finds him unfaithful to his high trust as a 
steward of the mysteries of God. 

This brings us to the stability of the 
Episcopal Church, while all the “socicties’’ 
are rent asunder. Leighton tells us of that 
unity which frost makes, in binding sticks, 
stones, mud, and filth together; the more 
bitter the cold, the more complete the union. 
What a concatenation of creeds, heresies, 
and abominations, amid a moderate propor- 
tion of gospel truth, is the Establishment in 
England! Bishop Warburton says the 
Church, in his days, was like Noah’s Ark, 
where a few sensible creatures were crowded 
in a corner, quite as much annoyed by the 
company, and the concomitants within, as 
by the storm without. What “visible uni- 
ty’’ is there between the sections represented 
by the Churchman and the Episcopal Re- 
corder—between the issues of the Chtistian 
Knowledge Society and the General Pro- 
testant Episcopal Sunday School Union, or 
the teachings of the General Seminary in 
New York and those at Alexandria and 
Gambia? They are held together, not uni- 
ted; and truly, as Mr. Lay says, it is no 
mere chance that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is not split into fragments. She is 
like a log, with a hard outside and a soft, 
decayed interior; the wedge is driven in up 
to the head, but the log is not cleft. Dis- 
tressed consciences, horrified by Puseyism 
and other fungous excrescences, feel ‘sad] 


ing tokens of a departure from the simplicity 
of Christ; but they say, “ What can we do? 
Is it not better to stay where we are till we 


From the cathedral we went to see the 
Arco delle Pace, a magnificent triumphal arch 


can acquire strength and to purge away 
these despoilers of our Church ey say 
rightly, in his estimation: “Yes, little rem- 


brated for the exquisite grouping of the figures, } 


be among the Tyrolese Alps, and in the charm- | 


out of place under the lamentable and grow- 


| 
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nant, bide your time; the remedy is not se- 
cession; bold fast to the faith, and stand in 
your lot till Puseyism shall expire, ‘like the 
tail Of a smoking firebrand.’ It is the duty 
and the privilege of evangelical Churchmen 
to hold on ; they wha break off, only strength- 
en the hands of errorists and formalists. 
“Mr. Lay having this madéhll plain as to 
the “Church, comes ‘to the great matter of 
aiding the embarrassed man to find rest in 
Christ..: The man professes “honestly and 
long to have tried to get:throngh.” “This 
expression is not, as-our Alabama presbyter 
says, peculiar to the South and South-west, 
but is familiar wherever the Methodists are; 
and where are they not? The word is very 
offensive to Mr. Lay, who does not appear to 
have guessed that it naturally grew out of 
the Saviour’s words, ‘Strive to enter in at 
the straight gate; and consequently it is 
néither unscriptural nor indefinite. A child 
may ask many foolish questions, and any 
Christian futhér might say,'“‘The breaker is 
come? up before them ; they hive broken up 
and_ have through the gate, and are 

ne out by it, and their King shall 

fore them, and the Lord on the head of 
them,” Mic. ii. 18. Mr. Lay dislikes the 
mode pursued in the protracted meetings, 
where the awakened must come forward to 
& conspicuous place, while good people gath- 
er round to'pray, éxhort, and sing. But 
we dislike far more the spectacle of unawak- 
éned persons coming forward to kneel im a 
conspicuous ome and have an itinerating 
minister lay his hands on them, and thank 
God for having regenerated them. This 
fills us with horror, and in point of mischief 
it fully ones all the extravagances of revi- 
valists of every name. Conceive for one 
moment of a party of gay boarding-school 
misses, urged beyond reason to be confirmed, 
and assured solemnly by their rector that it 
does imply a profession of faith in the Lord 
Jesus. Bishop Meade judged rightly in 
preparing his tract, the Candidate for Con- 
firmation Re-examined. What shall we say 
of Bishop Otey’s course in Tennessee, hold- 
ing protracted meetings, and returning in a 
week to confirm;those who have been im- 
pressed, or perhaps only excited? Extremes 
meet, the Churchmen are not a whit behind 
the revivalists, in greedily grasping after 
candidates for confirmation, and in Revie 
them unbenetited. Mr. Lay comes nét 
under this censure, if we may judge from 
many excellent passages in his tract; yet he 
most plainly intimates that the people, using 
the phrase “to get through,” do not iusist 
on the necessity of a true spiritual conver- 
sion- to How unfair and unkind is 
this, when they do so with ten times the 
frequency, and ten thousand times the en- 
ergy with which it is done by those who 
magnify the rite of confirmation? Can not 
an embarrassed man be guided by an Ala- 
bama presbyter in the way of life, without 
being encouraged to treat assynagoguesof Sa- 
tau every church not of the “ Anglo-Saxon” 
form? Afterall these bitter words against 
those who patronize the system of “ getting 
through,” is there a communicant in good 
standing in any congregation, using that 
system, whom Mr. Lay and his honoured 
diocesan would not welcome into their fold 
without a moment’s hesitation ? 

D. R. G. 


‘The late Rev. John H. Townley. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbytery of Pas- 


‘gaic are called to record the death of the 


Rev. John H. Townley, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church of Morristown, New 
Jersey, which occurred on Monday, Febru- 
ary 5, in the 37th year of his age, and the 
twelfth of his ministry, about cight years 
of which had been spent in the pastoral 
office in the Presbyterian church at Hack- 
etts Town, and the remainder of this period 
in pastoral labours among the people from 
whom he has been thus early removed by 
death. His health had been more or less 
impaired for some time, but he was not 
wholly laid aside from public service until 
about three months before his death. His 
sufferings, which at times were very great, 
were borne with exemplary fortitude and 
Christian resignation. His death, no less 
than his life, furnished a bright illustration 
of the truths which he preached. Only a 
few days before his own departure, he was 
ealled to part with a beloved child, which, 
though a severe trial in his weak and suffer- 
ing state, but called forth the more strongly 
the expression of his unwavering trust and 
confidence in God. He could still say, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.” 

The ministry of Mr. Townley, though 
thus early brought to its close, was not with- 
out many seals of its acceptance and success. 
Under his ministry in Hacketts Town, there 
were repeated outpourings of the Spirit, in 
which many souls were gathered into the 
church; and his energy and fidelity in the 
discharge of his pastoral duties, had greatly 
endeared him to the people of his more 
recent pastoral charge, and gave promise of 
large success. 

n the removal of this beloved brother 
and fellow labourer in the gospel, the Pres- 
bytery are called to mourn the loss of one 
greatly endeared to them, by his uniform 
and consistent piety, his devotion to the 
cause of the Master, his prompt and ready 
co-operation in every good work, and his 
ability and fidelity in the discharge of every 
duty devolved upon him. While we re- 
cognize in this providence a loud and solemn 
call from the Master to be most earnest and 
devoted to our work, as ministers of Christ, 
we desire to express our heartfelt sympathy 
with the congregation that has thus been 
bereaved of its pastor, when he had but just 
fairly entered upon his work among them, 
and to commend in faith and prayer, the 
stricken family of our departed brother, to 
the “God of all comfort,” who has proclaim- 
ed himself ‘a father of the fatherless, and 
a judge of the widow, in his holy habita- 
tion.” 
Resolved, That the members present at 
this meeting, agree to assume the supply of 
the pulpit at the request of the session of 
this church, until the next stated meeting 
of Presbytery. ; 

Resolved further, That inasmuch as most 
of the members of Presbytery were pre- 
vented, by the state of the weather, from 
being present at the funeral solemnities of 
our departed brother, that the Moderator be 
requested to preach a sermon at the opening 
of Presbytery at its next meeting, on the 
occasion of this solemn providence. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be presented to the session and Trustees of 
the First Presbyterian church of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, and to the family ofour 
departed brother, and sent to the office of 
the Presbyterian for publication. 


CHEERFUL VIEWS. 


to take cheerful views of divine things. 
Dwell on your mercies. Look at the bright 
as well as the dark side. Do not cherish 
gloomy thoughts. Melancholy is no friend 
to devotion. It greatly hinders the useful- 
ness of many. It falls upon a contented 
life like a drop of ink on white paper, which 
is not the less a stain because it carries no 
meaning with it. Let your soul rove through 


the t ‘of Scripture as the happy herds 
through the green pastures. 


‘  4rortiie Presbyterian. | 


| 


himself has frequentiy been accused of tak- 


knowledge, a single sentence, from both. 


Western Theelogical Semin ary. 
[CORRESPORDENCE 


) February 17th, 1855. 
Messrs. Eilitorsx—Y X%nd you with this a 
copy of the just issued “ Annus! Catalogue 
of the Western Theological Seminary,” 
showing an actual attendance for the session 
of forty-seven students. Four of these (the 
two resident licentiates, and two of the 
Senior Claas) are licensed, and have already, 
I understand; had applications from several 
vacant churches with the desire of obtaining 
pastors. One membcr at least of the Senior 
Class expects to labour in the foreign field. 

Ve have reason here to understand pretty 
well the present neecssity of both the hime 
and foreiga fields, and ‘deeply regret that 
we can do so little for either.! During the 
session there has been considerable interest 
taken by the students in the missionary 
operations of the: Church; and if few go 
shooall there are doubtless reasons sufficient 
-~—before “the Master’ of both fields, and 
before their own consciences—for their re- 
maining at home. Within a few weeks we 
have been favoured with several instruc- 
tive and intensely interesting “ Lectures,” 
from the Rev. Mr. Warren, one of the 
former students of our Seminary, and 
for some seventeen years past a mission- 
ary of our Church in Northern India. He 
has made a very favourable impression on 
the students, is just the man to remove pre- 
judice and misconception, and in an exceed- 
ingly agreeably manner warmly and ably 
advocates the cause of the perishing heathen. 

As an interesting and instructive fact, 
ascertained a few days since, I may here 
state that of the forty-seven students now in 
our Seminary, forty-one had both parents 
ee five had only one, and but one student 

ad neither. So far as I could ascertain, not 
more than one, or at most two, students now 
in the Seminary were converted during their 
college course. These facts are believed to 
furnish ap instructive comment and encour- 
aging lesson upon home and parental power 
and culture. 

The friends of our Seminary have reason 
for gratitude to God, in view of the present 
position and the fair prospects of the Insti- 
tution. The fine new Seminary edifice is 
now under roof, two of the Professors are 
already furnished with pleasant residences 
on the Seminary grounds, and the initiatory 
steps have been taken for the erection of a 
third Professor’s house during the coming 
summer. The departments of instruction 
are filled by men having, and abundantly 
worthy of the confidence and love of the 
Church; the library is being replenished 
with the best books; the attendance of stu- 
dents (notwithstanding all adverse influ- 
ences) about as large as ever, and the stand- 
ard of learning and picty in the Institution 
in every way creditable. 


DR. CUMMING AND DR. SCOTT. 


Our readers remember the charges made 
by Norton’s Literary Gazette, against the 
Rev. Dr. Scott of New Orleans, of using Dr. 
Cumming’s writings, without credit, in pre- 


ing similar liberties with other authors. 
The Presbyterian Herald publishes a letter 
received by the editor from Dr. Cumming, 
in which he thus expresses himself: 

“My humble belief is, that a very unne- 
cessary severity of criticism has fallen on 
Dr. Scott. He alludes to my lectures, com- 
mends them to the study of his audience, 
and having thereby evinced his acquaintance 
with the volume, it was natural that inci- 
dental ideas, which had any point, should be 
adopted by him, and that the language in 
which he first saw them clothed should, 
without any deliberate appropriation, inevi- 
tably adhere. 

“The fact is, I have no belief in origi- 
nality in the year 1855. It is wonderful to 
notice how very little of it exists in modern 
literature. I candidly own that in any thing 
I have written I never aspired to be origi- 
nal. I employed such ideas as mewory, 
and pretty extensive reading, called up, and 
never stopped to inquire whether I was in- 
veutor or mere unconscious vehicle;, and 
my impression is that all I have ever said 
or written has been better said or written 
before 1 was born. Most of my writings 
were lectures or sermons delivered from 
notes, taken down in short-hand, corrected 
and printed. I never heard or read any 
charge against the originality of my lectures 
on Daniel; but I have no doubt that dry 
toilers, who will take the trouble to read 
Bishop Newton, Sir Isaac Newton, Wintle, 
and Fisk, may succeed in making out a 
good case. 

“An Independent. minister in Hamp- 
shire, well known to me, has engaged his 
full force in this line in reference to my lec- 
tures on the Miracles, and he traces an iden- 
tity between some of themand Trench’s. I 
stated in the preface that I was largely in- 
debted to a and Trench for valua- 
ble interpretations and solutions of difficul- 
ties. Trench takes largely from Olshausen. 
I have taken ideas, though, not to my 


But, I dare say, a careful analysis might 
detect more than I am aware of. 
sign in preaching and writing is to win 
souls, impress the conscience, and unfold 
God’s holy word; and any attacks on my 


sulmanism, butcompul- religions whatever, and 
ene endorsement of | fresh force in this count 


My de- | 


originality I take as compliments to the 
force of truth, which thus receives a sort | 
of consensus from many; and were there 
less personal jealousy iu critics—who, like 
poets, belong to the irritabile genus—-and 
more of earnest desire to see truth vindicated, ; 
there would be less of such trifling. I am | 
very deeply indebted to the vigorous writers , 
of your great country; but even some of them | 
could be brought in more guilty than Dr. | 
Scott. It is eminently puerile to select a 
few sentences from a long lecture, and on | 
the strength of such a collection bring in 
Dr. Scott a plagiarist. I know nothing , 
personally, ndt by writing of the clergyman |, 
in question, and nothing more of the dispute 
than what I have seen in Norton and some | 
other papers; but I feel obliged by his com- _ 
mendation of my volume on Daniel, which 
has really nothing to commend it, but the 
earnest convictions it expresses, and the 
direct and intelligible language in which old 
truths are conveyed.” 


Influence of Family Worship. 


The late Dr. Hyde of Lee, one of the 
most eminent ministers of his day, in a let- 
ter to a son, thus speaks of the influence of 
family prayer, in promoting filial subordi- 
nation :—“It was my duty to impress on 
the minds of my children a spirit of sub- 
ordination, and to be known as the head of 
the family. I never kept a rod in my house, 
yet I would have my- children obey me. 1 
presume you have no recollection of my 
ever correcting you; bat you were taught to 
mind mie early, before you had’ num 
two years. In guiding my children, I was 
greatly assisted by the daily return of the 
morning’ and’ evening sacrifice, which you 
never knew me to omit. In this service 
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Selected for the Presbyterian. 


William Austin’s Epicedium is found among 
his “ Meditations.”* In the following copy 
the antiquated spelling is not retuined. . 

Sepulchrum mihi solum super est.—Jos xvii. 1. 
Will there be nothing left me bat a grave! — 
Shall [ at last no other dwelling have! 

Q, let not flesh and blood take note of this, 
The thought of death will poison all her bliss. 
Could she but meditate on such a theme, 

No more her steps would walk as in a dream. 
It is a death to her, to think of death, 

Of her decay, and failing of her breath ! 

Yet Solomon, whose knowledge couki descry 

What wisdom is—and what is vanity— 

The soul what profits— what the flesh duth pain—t 
Well knew the thought of death could ne'er be vain !¢ 
For e'eaat sea, when clouds conceal the stars, 

Whew blasts from heaven with giant waves make 


ware, 
Affrighted sailors all the decks o’erwhelm— 
A single pilot, seated at the helm, 
Better directs the ship her course to know, 
Than all their feeble efforts could; ¢’en so 
( When, through the world’s dark storms, to heaven 
* we sail, 
One quiet pilot watchful of the gale) 
One thought of death, our course more right doth 
guide 
Than all our foolish schemes of life beside ! 
Will roseate beauty stay? will strength appear 
In the cold tomb? will laughter tarry there? 
«No! no!” they all reply; if death draw near, 
Beauty turns pale, and strength doth faint for fear. 
There is nor pride, nor mirth, in mouldering bones, 
And honour sits on cushions—not cold stones. 
The grave my wealth—of this alone I’m sure, 
Though nought remains of every earthly lure! 
The grave my port—a lone and silent shore 
Of dust and ashes—not of glittering ore! 
The grave my home! and where else can I rest? 
fs not a man’s own house (to sleep in) best ? 
If this be all our house, they are to blame, 
Who boast of those great houses, whence they came, 
And ever thus their speech do interlace, 
“T and my father’s house.” Alas! alas! 
What is my father’s house? and what am I! 
My father’s house is earth—there earth must lie! 
And we are worms; who find no fitting room, 
Till like the worm we bide within our tomb! 
This is our mansion; this our fitting home; . 
The house of clay best suits its quest of loam ! 
Nothing will tarry with me but my grave. 
Since all I need, God gives—what need to crave! 
Am I not satisfied? 0, sure "tis best 
That after all I take me home to rest ! 


Say (as when to thy bed thou go’st) thy prayers, 
Ere to the grave for rest thy flesh repairs. 
Entreat his mercy, ere thy rest thou take, 

E’en as thou fall’st asleep, thou so shalt wake. 


Sepulchrum mihi solum super est, 
Yet in the grave my flesh in hope shall rest! 


* «Certain devout, godly, and learned Medita- 
tions.’ A copy of this rare work is still extant in 
Sion College Library.—W. Taylor’s Annals of St. 
Mary Overy. 

Prov. iti. 11-18. Eccl. vii. 2. 


Russia, Turkey, and the Gospel, 


A contemporary gives the following, as 
to the relative positions of Russia and Tur- 
key, in reference to the propagation of the 
gospel : 

Russian programme Turkish programme 
as announced by the as announced by the 
Emperor. Sultan and guaranteed 

by him to the English 


government. 
1. Toleration of Mus- 1. Toleration of all 


State endorsement of none. 
the Greek Church as 

the only phase of Chris- 
tianity to be permitted 

to exist. 

2. Governmental pro- 2. Free scope to the 
hibition of the circula- circulation of the Bible 
tion of the Bible and of and of religious tracts 
any religious works not in the vernacular. 
licensed by the Greek 
Church. 

3. Imprisonmentand 3. Civil protection to 
exile to all missionaries all missionaries or col- 
or colporteurs engaged porteurs engaged in 
in circulating the Bible circulating the Bible 
or preaching the doc- or in preaching the 
trines of Evangelical doctrines of Evangeli- 
Truth. cal Truth. 


Take care of the Casket for the sake 
of the Jewel. 


In many cases in which true Christians 
complain of the “hidings of God’s counte- 
nance,” of darkness and depression, the 
cause is solely physical disease; produced 
not unfrequently by an obstinate disregard 
to the will of God as expressed in the hu- 
man constitution, made up of soul ¢hd body; 
and by which a certain amount of repose, 
relaxation, and exercise are essential to the 


right working of both. Let me earnestly | 


press it upon young and ardent students, 
that it is a very mistaken manliness to des- 
pise the demands of the body; that it is no 
self-denial, but self-indulgence, to sacrifice 
health and life in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Let me remind them that God will make 
them responsible for every talent committed 
to thenr, and for shortening those days which 
might have been many; and for turnin 
those hours into darkness and distress whic 
might have been hours of sunshine and 
peace. That must be no small sin in the 
eye of God, which he so often visits with an 
early death or premature old age; and which 
has deprived many a family of its most 
a treasure, and the Church of its 

rightest hopes.—Aacleod’s Memorials of 
Mackintosh. 


THE MOMENT AFTER DEATH. 


What a moment that must be!—how 
vast its consequences !—how overwhelming 
its revelations! Let us try, by illustration, 
to realize it. There dics a saint of God. 
The summons was sudden, but his house 
was in order, and with a smile on his face, 
he bids a glad adieu to the scenes of friend- 
ship on earth. Coldness passes from point 
to point in his system; his vision grows 
dim; his tongue faltering; but in strong 
faith he commends his all to the Conqueror 
of death, and passes away shouting an ever- 


lasting victory? The spirit soars—angels 


attend it—the gates of the city are open to 
receive it—the King is seen in his beauty— 
and now heaven is enjoyed in all its bliss 
and glory! Waking up from his life dream, 
the first sight is Jesus as he is—no flight 
through immensity—no pilgrimage of the 
spheres—for the everlasting arms are the 
resting-place of the disembodied soul—-it 
will be in the bosom of Immanucl that the 
emancipated spirit will inquire, “Where am 
I’ and read in the face of Jesus the 
answer—“ Forever with the Lord !” 

But another, and a difierent scene. There 
dies an impenitent sinner, and: as he feels 
life ebbing away, his soul is filled with un- 
utterable anguish, his sins are arrayed before 
him, his conscience accuses him, lost oppor- 
tunities mock him, hope perishes, and eter- 
nity is made terrible by its treasured up 
wrath. Buthe mustdie. He that cuts him 
down, sways him as the feller of wood sways 
the tottering tree—now a root 8—now 
a heart-string—now oozes out drop by drop, 
the very life-blood of his wretched soul— 
and, at last, goes out the lamp of life in 
terrible, eternad darkness, and the miserable 
soul goes to a just retribution! How awful, 
to such an one, is the moment after death ! 
The narrow. confines of time passed 4 bound- 
less oternity stretches itself before him, and, 
in ‘the twinkle of an eye, he is ushered into 
outer darknéss—the region of unending wo, 


you ought to en if you mean té have a 
well-regulated family.” 


| “Where the worm dieth not, and the fire is 


not quenched |” The torments of hell are 
already begun, and the soul’s bitter refled- 
—, thas they are merited and will never 

Yes, solemn thought! One brief moment 
will effect an eutire change in our mode of 
being—will make plain what, with reapect 
to a fyture state, is now involved in mystery, 
and will bear the soul to the fearful retribu- 
tions, or to the glorious rewards of eternity ! 


Heary Martyn’s Personal Appear- 
ance. 


In the life of the celebrated Mrs. Sher- 
wood is the following description of Henry 
Martyu’s personal cé, as she saw 
bim in his mission field:—“I perfectly re- 
member the figure of that simple-hearted 
and holy young man, when he entered o 

udgarow. He was dressed in white, 

looked very pale, which, however, was nothin 
singular in India; his hair, a light brown, 
was raised from his fdtehcad, which was a 
remarkably fine one. His features were not 
regular, but the expression was so luminous, 
so intellectual, so affectionate, so beaming 
with divine charity, that no one could have 
looked at his features, and thought of their 
shape or form; the owt-beaming of his soul 
would absorb the attention of every obser- 
ver. There was a very decided air, of 
the gentleman about Mr. Martyn, aie a 
perfection of manners which, from his ex- 
treme attention to all minute civilities, 
might seem almost inconsistent with the 
general bent of his thoughts to the most 
serious subjects. He was as remarkable for 
ease as for cheerfulness.” 


BE STEADFAST. 


Beware how you trifle with temptation. 
The first step from God may fix your eter- 
nal destiny. Declensien generally begins in 
the closet. Be instant, therefore, and earn- 
est in prayer. Make no Saviour of your 
feelings, resolutions, or past experiences, and 
have no coufidence in the flesh, but abide 
in Christ, the living, personal, and ever- 

resent Saviour. Be firmly persuaded that 
e knoweth your frame, and the things that 
you stand in need of, and that he will sup- 

y every want of soul and body in the ful- 

est measure, at the beat time, and in the best 
way consistent with your greatest good, and 
therefore with your deepest peace and joy. 
Accept all things from him, enjoy all things 
in him, return all things to him, “and 

on your way rejoicing.” But think not 
that when you please to depart from Christ 
you may at any time please to return, or 
that, should you return, the loss which you 
have sustained by so sad a departure, can 
ever be so made up in this world as that it 
shall not be a constant deduction from that 
sum of character, of usefulness, and of joy, 
which otherwise would have been 

by « “patient continuance ‘in well-doing.” 
—Dr., Macleod. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Innumerable cendagee of Scripture derive 


; for instance, in 
reading the first Psalm the other morning, 
“He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water,”’ &c.—on raising my eyes I beheld 
every tree in the garden planted by a water- 
course, without which in this burning clime ~ 
it would not bring forth its fruit in due season, 
but its leaf would wither; and I felt how for- 
cible an emblem it was of the absolute necessi- 
ty of the never-failing supplies of the water 
of life, for the spiritual supplies of the 
Lord’s vineyards. 

The other day I saw for the first time the 
mode of watering an Eastern garden. ' The 
well is at some distance, at the top of alittle 
rise; a bullock skin is drawn up by a pair of 
little oxen, who run down a short slope with 
much glee, and thus raise the water; they 
are then loosened from the rope, and walk up 
the hill again, while the water is pouring into 
a channel, from whence it flows down to the 
garden, and runs from one little sloping chan- 
nel toanother; the mali or gardener carefull 
removing all obstructions from the path: it 
makes one understand the expression, “He 
watereth it with his foot;” for with the foot 
you easily open a passage through the little 
ridges of earth, or bar the progress of the 
tiny stream.— The Mission, the Camp, and 
the Zenana. ‘ 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS, 


“Unto the upright there ariseth light in 
darkness” —Psa. cxii. 4. 

The great lesson of this text is the con- 
nection which it obtains between integrity of 
purpose and clearness of discernment, inas- 
much that a duteous conformity to what is 
right, is generally followed up by a ready 
and luminous discernment of what is true. 
It tells us that if we have but grace to do 
as we ought, we shall be made to see as we 
ought; or, in other words, that if right 
morally, we are in the highway of becoming 
right intellectually. —Dr. Chalmers. 


THE DESIGN OF AFFLICTION. 


Many years ago a pious and devoted cler- 
gyman entered the store of a P 
London bookseller, with whom be was on 
terms of intimate and Christian friendshi 
He inquired for his friend, and when told 
that he was at home, but particularly en- 

ed, sent a messenger to him to the effect 
that he wanted an interview with Shim, if 
but fora moment, This message being de- 
livered, the clergyman was invited to walk 
up stairs into the bookseller’s sitting-room, 
and found his friend sitting by his child’s 
cot. The child was dying, but with affec- 
tion strong in death, it had clasped its 
father’s hand, and was holding it with a 
convulsive grasp. | | 

“You are a father,” said the afflicted par- 
ent, “or I should not have allowed you to 
Witness such a scene.” 

‘Thank God, thank God !”—feryently ex- 
claimed the minister, as he instinctively 
comprehended at a glance the situation of 
his friend—“thank God. He has not for- 
gotten you! I have been much troubled 
on your account, my dear sir. I have 
thought much about you lately. «I have 
been much afraid for you.. Things have 
gone well with you for so long.a/ time; you 
have been so prosperous, that I have been 
almost afraid that God had forgotten you. 
But I said to myself, surely God will not 
forsake such a man as this; will not suffer 
him to go so long im prosperity without 
some check, some reverse! And TI see he 
has not. No, God has not forgotten: you.” 

These were the sentiinents of Richard 
Cecil on the design of affliction; and bis 
friend, Thomas Williams, thankfally and 
joyfully responded to them. Within three 
weeks of bis death, he related the. incident 
as it ig related here, and the feeling of his 
heart was, “He hath done all things well.” 
‘For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 
If ye endure hastening, God déaleth with 
you as with sons; for what son is he whom 
the father chastensth not? But if ye be 
withont chastisement, whéreef all are par- 
takers, then are ye bastards, and not sons” 
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Been the profanity and blaspbewy of 
Por Rome’ as tothe Im- 

so forcibly presented 
as- im the letter of our intelligent French 
smone, medéseary ‘to. fill to the | 
the! wup of abominations of that 


‘so deliberate a. divest. 


ae ing Obrist of hig offices, and appropriating 
Mary, we are at & loss 


ar tae Postic 

renders, and the Obristien, public gen- 

erally, will be much surprised, not to say 

indignant, at the facts brought to light by 

our intelligent correspondent «H.” It 
a“ circu 


that the Congress 9f this Christian country 
should be made to publish at the people's 
expenses; thd malignant assaults upon 
general, and upon particular 
of the Oburch: It can only be ac- 
fot by the carelessness of ‘pubic 

to ‘the’ manner ‘in which ‘a large 
of ‘théir'work, committed to other 
done. The fact itself is discredit 


She bation... 
oF THE Boarps.—The receipts 
(of. the: Boarde-of the Presbyterian Church, 
for the month of : January, were :—Board of 
Missions; $6424.14, and $46.50 
for Extension; Board of Education, 
86572.90; “Board of Foreign Missions, 
and Board of Publication, 
1199.88... 


Draws Too much Warer.—The Epis 
copal Recorder, in advocating a relaxation of 
the Liturgy; says: 

away Philadelphia, Charleston, 
Baltimore, and Cincinnati; there is Lardly a 
neighbourhood in which our Church is not 
in the position of the late African Explor- 
ing Expeditidu,/which drew too much water 
to penetrate inland.” 

‘brethren ‘had better fall back 
upon the’ primitive and‘ apostolic mode of 
‘Worship adopted by ‘Presbyterians, and then 
their craft’ will not be so unwieldy. They 
ae wever, to be inclining in the right 


ho 
tion, 


.. A Generous Curistian.—The Home 
Ss and Foreign Record announces that the gen- 
tleman who last year gave five thousand dol- 
lars téiassist im establishing and sustaining 


‘has’ made a similar offer 
the yedr 1855. ‘Would that many more 
of our ‘teh Christians were like minded. 
FoR THE COLOURED PEOPLE IN 
Nw Yorx.—A project is on foot for the 
purchase of a place of worship for the con- 

égation of Emmanuel church (coloured), 
with the Presbytery of New 


enterprise is favoured warmly 
by some of the most wealthy and influential 
yemibera of churches belonging to that Pres- 
bytery:; Mr: Wilson, the esteemed and wor- 
thy pastor'of ‘Emmanuel: church, has been 
labouring several years, with great fidelity, 
for the benefit of his people, and enjoys the 
ona of all his brethren in the minis- 
try, only néeds' suitable ‘and perma- 
nent, house of worship, with the divine 
blessing, to establish a respectable and self- 
.  §ustaining congregation. We trust the en- 
terprise will receive the hearty sympathy 
and support of those to whom God has given 
the means of doing good. 
Baprrem.—What would be thought if 
one of ithe! leading ministers of the Baptist 
| Oburch, in our days, should, in a public 
manner, say, “I thank God that I baptized 
none of you but Crispus and Gaius, and the 
household of Stephanas, for Christ sent me 
pot. to baptize, but to preach the gospel?” 
} Or what should we have thought of Paul, 
the chiefest of the apostles, had he, in his 
various epistles to the churches, said, « Ye 
have believed in Jesus Christ as the great 
. atoning sacrifice, but I cannot extend to you 
| my Obristian fellowship, because ye have 
not been baptized by immersion ?’’ 
Tae Eves Tournep.—The noble young 
King of Sardinia, who has of late attracted so 
much attention by his unflinching firmness in 
maintaining the freedom of the press, and rec- 
tifying religious abuses in his kingdom, has 
recently suffered severely in his domestic re- 
lations by the death of his mother and wife. 
The Romish priests exult in his bereavements, 
and represent them as special and signal 
judgments of God on him for’his wieked and 
sacrilegious measures to suppress monas- 
teries, and curtail the princely revenues of 
that part of the Romish hierarchy, which, 
by its curses his dominions. - The 
New York Crusader, very pertinently says, 
if this be a special judgment, by which these 
two bodies were called from earth, was it 
also a judgment of God, by which seven 
Romish tes were struck down and killed 
by apoplexy, shortly after they had voted 
for the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion? A puzzling retort this. 


__AFFAIRS-IN ENGLAND. 


HE extraordinary condition of the Eng- 

4A lish army in the Crimea bas at once 

’ awakened the profoundest sympathy and in- 
diguation in the English mind. Under the 
ubparallcled mismanagement of rulers at 
home, and officers abroad, one of the finest 
armies which ever left the shores of England 
pe been nearly annihilated. What the 
ullets of the enemy have not accomplished, 
exposure, destitution, and consequent dis- 
ease have effected. What is left of the 
English army is a small force of ragged, 
half fromen, half starved men, better suited 

for a hospital than contention with a power- 
ful‘enemy. Had there been a fixed design 

to destroy these men, more effectual means 

could not’ have been adopted for the pur- 

pose. “Even the ample supplies provided by 
private benevolence fur the relief of the 

: soldiers, have been suffered to rot almost in 
sight of the camp. The officials have been 

either wholly regardless of their duties, or 
wholly incompetent. land has been 
i in the very presence of the French 

army, in all respects so much better com- 

manded ‘and provided for. How has it 0o- 

curred?'\A miserable and imbecile minis- 

try; ndw forced’ to resign, a superannuated 

 gomimanderin-chief, ‘aristocratic officers, se- 
4 lected on account of family instead of merit, 
af and inferior officials, chosen through favour, 
although ignorant of the duties of their 
station, can readily account for these disas- 
too far on the forbearance and submission of 
the: petple, and the result may be, as we 
hope it’may; ‘the humiliation of that aristo- 


ve 


cracy. ‘The are likely to‘learn that, 
at least in officering their armies, merit has 
ghér claims than mere birth. This will 


t was 
Banks 


ington, on the 11th of Jan las 


it jg Gaj!, published under his own sanction. 
yas occasipned by some remarks of Mr. 
of Massachusetts, 
danger which might possibly result to this 
actical workings of the 
doctrine..of the Pope’s supremacy—a doc- 
trine regognized by every Roman Catholic, 
and which canogt be religiously maintained, 
in many supposable cases, in consistency 


with the foalty which one owes to the govern- 


ment under which he lives. Mr. Chandler, 
standing alone. in the House, as a thorough 


| and zealous Romanist, conceived it to be his 


duty to gird himself for battle, and defend 
Popery against the charge of interfering in 
the relations between citizens and their gov- 
ernment.” How he sustained himself as the 
political champion of the Pope, and with 
what success he repelled the charge, the pub- 
lic may judge from his speech, carefully 
written out as it has been by himself. In 
several organs of his Church jt has been pub- 
lished.:tn' extenso, accompanied by strong 
commendations as a just, learned, aad vera- 
cious exposition ‘of a subject; which is fikely 
to be studied by the friends of republican 
government with much greater care than 
it has hitherto: received from them. 

The speech, with the Roman Catholic com- 
mendations which it hascalled forth, may serve 
a good turn hereafter as an explicit diaclaimer 
of a cherished Papal. prerogative, which, as 
true history, teaches, more than' one Pope 
has been prompt to exercise. A question or 
two may arise here, demanding a prelimi- 
nary examination. The first relates to the 
competency of the representative to furnish 
a true and reliable history of the state of 
the question. Asa pervert from nominal 
Protestantism, Mr. Chandler’s acquaintance 
with the stracture of Popery is, in all likeli- 
hood, limited. He began his studies too late 
to be a thorough adept in a matter which no 
priest, by a life-long study, has yet been able 
to master. To this day we are at a loss to 
learn from their most erudite expositors 
what constitutes the Church, and how we 
are to distinguish between what is a matter 
of doctrine, and what a mers matter of opin- 
ion. Is it likely that Mr. Chandler is fitted 
to unravel these difficulties? Then again, 
the representative, from his’ absorption in 
party politics from his early manhood, must 
be a very remarkable man if he has made 
himself acquainted with the history of the 
Popish Church, including the numerous 
councils, decretals, authoritative expositors, 
&o. Thathe is a gentleman of fair abilities, 
we readily admit—that he bears the charac- 
ter of an amiable and honest man, we have 
always heard; but that he is adapted by his 
training, bis, studies, and acquirements, to 
grapple with a subject like this, we very 
much doubt. His information comes to 
him, in all probability, at. second-hand, and 
with his confiding temper, he is the very man 
whom a Jesuit priesthood could most readily 
manage by artful representations. The 


| rhetorical part of the speech is his own, the 


cunning evasions and the “explaining away” 
part, is probably of priestly paternity. Still, 
the doctrine, which he honestly endeavours 
to enforce, is one which the Pope and his 
sacred college would not dare to endorse, 
yand which the hierarchy in this country 
‘would only countenance to serve a present 
turn, as tending to blind the public to the 
true issue, while their attention is unusually 
awakened to the subject. A mind unsophia 
ticated, and at all conversant with the facts 
of ecclesiastical history, will only wonder 
how a man of Mr. Chandler’s respectability 
could persuade himself that the Papacy, from 
which have sprung such countless evils, alike 
affecting the civil privileges and the sacred 
domestic relations of men, was one of the 
most spiritual, innocent, and unoffending 
things on the face of the earth ! 

The speech itself consists of two parts; 
the first, best and most effective, the rhetori- 
cal; the other, and the most impotent, the 
explanatory and argumentative. The as- 
severations that he was a lover of his coun- 
try, and that he would pray, if he could not 
fight, against the Pope, should he attempt to 
stretch his temporal power over this coun- 
try, may be suffered to pass as the expres- 
sion of an honest conviction. A different 
set of circumstances might possibly teach 
him that it would be sacrilegious in him, as 
a good Roman Catholic, to oppose the infalli- 
ble head of an infallible Church, under any 
circumstances. Many a one, as confident as 
he is, hag learned this lesson to his cost. 

As to the argument, Mr. Chandler, for- 
saking his usual common sense, learns to 
quibble and evade the true pomt at issue. 
He denies that the Pope bas or claims any 
jure divino power over the civil governments 
of the world ; and asserts that his power is pure- 
ly spiritual; in this point differing foto calo 
from Mr. Brownson, and from all authorities 
of the ultramontane school, which is the High- 
Church and the dominant party. In this opin- 
ion he endeavours to sustain himself chiefly by 
modern authorities, some of them not really 
available for his purpose, and others artfully 
expressing themselves to suit peculiar emer- 
gencies arising from the state of public feel- 
ing. Taking this position, he felt it to be 
incumbent on him to explain certain stub- 
born facts in history, which evidently showed 
that if'this was the doctrine, the practice of 
the Church was very different. The Popes 
have dethroned princes, and absolved their 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance. Here 
were facts; but contrary to all fact, Mr. 
Chandler undertakes to assert, not prove, 
that the Popes only acted in this way in 
the middle ages, when the good of the 
people demanded their interference as the 
guardian of an endangered Church, and 
that in so doing they exercised not a jure 
divino power, but a power delegated to them 
by the people and the princes themselves ! 
This is a very convenient explanation, and 
is defective only in truthfulness. We ex- 
ceedingly doubt whether any prince or peo- 
ple, of their own free choice, ever entrusted 
stich power to the Papal See. We know 
that they submitted to its assumption; but 
they did so with a knife at their throat. 
Mr. Chandler instances the case of Gregory 
VIL. or Hildebrand, as he was called, in de- 
throning Henry IV., the EgpPeror of Ger- 
many, in the -beginning 
century. He claimed no divine right to do 
this, but interfered for the benefit of the 
Empire, which was suffering under a cor- 
rupt prince! Now, the very terms of the 
Papal denouncement, which is on record, as 
well as accredited Roman Catholic historians, 
prove the very contrary of this; and Mr. 
Chandler should have searched into the mat- 
ter before he committed himself to the asser- 
tion, But why stop at Hildebrand? Were 
there no other cases which needed explana- 
tion? Was there not a line of Popes which 
followed the example of Gregory? We will 
refer to a few of the number. Gregory IX., 
in the thirteenth century, deposed Frederick 
IL., absolving his subjects from their allegi- 
ance; Paul III. deposed Henry VIII. of 
England, with similar formality; Pius V. 
falminated deposition against Elizabeth of 
England, and pretended to do it as the suc- 
cessor of Peter; Sixtus V. deposed Henry 


| of Navarre, and absolved his subjects, and 


expressly claimed that his right to do so was 


the eleventh 


have never claimed! Ngw, the question is, 
did all these Popes ‘usutp power which the 
Church never recognized as legitimately be- 
longing to them? Did they transcend their 
rightful prerogative, as Roman Catholics 
understand it? Then what must we think of 
a Church with such heads, and still claiming 
infallibility? Deeply corrupt it must be. 
Another question is naturally suggested. 
If these Popes claimed the apostolical power 
of dethroning monarchs, why has not the 
Church, the true Church, denounced .their 
usurpations, and cleansed its skirts by repu- 
diating their wrong-doing? Can Mr. Chand- 
ler show us that this has ever been done? 
Can he furnish proof that the present Pope, 
in this enlightened age, repudiates all such 
acts?’ He cannot, and hence the inevitable 
inference that the doctrine of Papal interfer- 
ence with civil governments is the real doc- 
trine of the Church, to be avowed and prac- 
tised whenever the opportunity is favourable. 
The, very spirit of liberfy is abhorrent to the 
Papacy. The Jesuits, who most strikingly 
embody its principles, have avowed their 
exclusive love for absolutism, as in the re- 
cent case at Naples. The old barons of 
England, who framed Magna Charta, the 
charter of human liberty, were denounced 
and excommunicated by the Pope for their 


‘instrumentality, and the instrument itself 


declared null and void, The whole struc- 
ture of the Papacy, gilded, disguised, and 
defended as it may be, isa mammoth system 
of despotism, curtailing and crushing men’s 
civil, religious, and social rights. The creed 
of the Council of Trent, which no true Ro- 
man Catholic dare repudiate, not only ana- 
thematizes all who dissent from it, but im- 
poses on every bishop and priest the obliga- 
tion, without questioning, of a strict obedi- 
ence to the Pope. More than one Council 
has recognized the power of the Pope as 
extending over all civil governments, to 
the deposition and deprivation of sovereign 
princes of all their dignities and honours, 
should they offend His Holiness. The very 
oaths of office required of Romish ecclesias- 
tics, even in this country, demand obedience 
to the sovereign lord, the Pope, over and 
above all other allegiance. The religion 
of the Pupacy is essentially intolerant, 
and all the machinery which it puts into 
operation is designed not only to subject 
men’s consciences, but to control govern- 
ments. He must be an ignorant man who 
has not collected from ancient and current 
history ample proof of this. 

In this country we have had the inklings 
of all this, although circumstances have not 
yet favoured the full development of the 
mischievous scheme. Abler men than Mr. 
Chandler are required to obscure the pages 
of history, and stultify the minds of enlight- 
ened Americans. Unintentionally he has 
done a good work; he has set men to think; 
he has provoked Protestants to array facts 
disclosing the true character of Popery, with 
a much better chance of being heard, than 
they have ever before enjoyed. ‘‘ Forewarned, 
forearmed,” is a maxim which is now likely 
to have its due weight. If there was no 
member of Congress to redeem the charac- 
ter of the body by a just and pertinent re- 
ply to his flimsy speech, there are theolo- 
gians who will furnish him with difficultics 
to his theory, with which he may employ 
his leisure hours after his retirement from 
the House, and which, with all the aid he 
may be able to obtain from archbishops, 
bishops, and priests, he will never be able to 
explain away, or solve. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


T will be gratifying to learn that the 
| Legislature of Pennsylvania has made 
a decided demonstration against the li- 
quor traffic on the Sabbath. It has long 
been known and felt as a grievance, that 
the rest from secular employments on 
the Sabbath has been abused, by multi- 
tudes, as a season of frolic and drunken 
revelry. Retail dealers have found their 
largest custom on that day, and, not re- 
strained by principle, they have without 
scruple opened their bars, and thus occa- 
sioned an amount of disorder, which the best 
organized police force have found it impos- 
sible to restrain. To break up, therefore, 
the Sabbath traffic, is a great advance to- 
wards a thorough reform. 

The bill before the Legislature, which 
was in the lower House by the de- 
cisive vote of 73 to 6, enacts, under suitable 
penalties : 

“That from and after the first day of 
April next, it shall: not be lawful for any 
person or persons to sell, trade, or barter in 
any spirituous or malt liquors, wine, or 
cider, on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday, or for the keeper or keepers 
of any hotel, inn, tavern, ale-house, beer- 
house, or other public house or place, know- 
ingly to allow or permit any spirituous or 
malt liquors, wine, or cider, to be drank on 
or within the premises or house occupied or 
kept by such keeper or keepers, his, her, or 
their agents or servants, on the said first 
day of the week.” 

We regard this as a good symptom of 
final recovery from a disease under which 
our body politic has long laboured, and 
which seemed to be inveterate. Another 
ground of hope is, that the chief magistrate 
of Pennsylvania is a man of sound, religious 
principle, who will cheerfully co-operate in 
such salutary measures. Already a strong 
influence has been used to induce him to 
pardon an individual in the interior of the 
State, who had been convicted of selling 
liquor to a minor, and this was met by a 
prompt refusal. 

With adequate support from the law, the 
-worthy chief of police in Philadelphia, Mayor 
Conrad, will indeed be a terror to evil doers. 
The correction of abuses in the metropolis, 
will go far to give a healthful tone to the 
whole State. 

The New York Courier and Inquirer thus 
speaks of the happy effects of shutting up the. 
liquor shops on the Sabbath in that city. 

“The returns of some of the Police Cap- 
tains to the Chief, contain voluminous com- 
mentaries on the good resulting in their re- 


spective wards from the suppression of the. 


Last Sabbath, in 


Sunday liquor traffic. 
nce, and general 


point of quietude, tem 
_ order, even exceeded the previous, and 
ew persons were seen in the streets, except 
those wending their way to and from church. 
Even the old veterans, who, when the order 
to ‘close’ was issued, spouted and battled 
against the alleged invasion of their rights 
like madmen, now frankly admit that the 
Mayor is right, and that their besetting 
temptation should at least one day in the 
week be placed out of the reach of its vic- 
tims. Sunday in New York is no longer 
what it was previous to the lst of January, 
and probably few of the country vil 
which have for years 
re , can now ass the metropolis in a 
Sunda a state of things 
as is now establi must of course con- 
tinue under an active and 
and an energetic police under his con 
The records of the police for last Sunday 
gave but twelve arrests, and in some of the 
wards there was not a. e arrest. No 
fighting or disorder worthy of notice was re- 
corded.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
A FIRTH BOARD. great 
| of gélf-consumi 
morial to the pext General 


ETE publish in column 
bly; adopted by seyeral of the Western 


yteries, ing the organization of 
& Boatd of Church Extension. We } 


one of the most jmportant subjects claim 
the attention of the Churell. im 

ble that we can do justice to our missionary 
work in destitute fields, or do our duty to 
the rapidly increasing population of the 
new States, or even keep pace with some 


more efficient measures are adopted for 
aiding in the erection of houses of worship. 
As to the best plan for accomplishing this 
end, there is great diversity of opinion; and 
this, more than an indifference to the sub- 
ject, has thus far been the main impediment. 
It has never failed to call forth indications 
of a strong interest, when brought up in the 
General Assembly. Three modes of action 


have been proposed and urged for adoption. 
1. That agreed upon by the last Assembly, 
of leaving the Committee previously erected 
to act under the Board of Missions, with the 
addition of a Secretary for this specific de- 
partment. 2. To merge the whole matter 
in the Board of Missions, and have but 
one collection, to embrace both missionary 
sustentation and church erection, leaving 
the Board to make appropriations to both 
objects from the common fund, and 3, To 
organize a fifth Board. After repgated 
efforts to carry out the first of these, we be- 
lieve the Board of Missions has finally aban- 
doned it as unadvisable, if not impracticable. 
The second is also attended with great diffi- 
culties. It is extremely doubtful whether 


ally to the united object than they have 
been accustomed to do for missions alone; 
and to curtail the already limited resources 
of the Board, by appropriating a portion of 
its funds for church building, would, in all 
probability, only cripple the present opera- 
tions without accomplishing a great deal for 
the new object. 

To the organization of another Board 
it is objected that the collections are al- 
ready sufficiently numerous, and that to 
add another, would be putting a greater bur- 
den on the churches than they would be 
willing to bear. There is some force in 
this suggestion; but as at present advised, 
we scarcely see any other alternative than 
either to adopt that course, or else continue 
to do comparatively nothing, as at present. 
We are willing, however, to receive further 
light. Our columns are open to the discussion 
of the subject. It should be carefully exam- 
ined in all its aspects, and if the advocates of 
the various plans would present their views 
through the press, the Assembly would pro- 
bably be better prepared for some judicious 
and satisfactory action. 


LETTER FROM DR. DUFF. 


OTWITHSTANDING Dr. Duff’s indis- 
position, he has ventured to write at some 
length to his friend, George H. Stuart, Esq. 
of Philadelphia. The letter expresses so 
warmly the feelings of its author’s heart in 
reference to his visit to this country, and the 
friends he made here, as well asin regard to 
the great cause to which he is devoted, that 
we have felt that it in some sense belonged 
to the public, and have therefore gained the 
consent of the friend to whom it is addressed, 
to transfer it to our columns. 


Brarait, Basses Pyrenees, France, 
24th January, F855. 

My Dear Friend—About this time last year 
I was in Edinburgh, in the midst of prepara. 
tions for crossiug the Atlantic, and nos #lun+ 
out the fond expectation that, vy this time, I 
should be addressing you from the banks of 
the Ganges. O, the short-sightedness of man! 
Instead of being in the high places of the field, 
helping to lay siege, ander the anfurled banner 
of our adored Immanuel, to the stupendous 
citadel of the hoariest and most consolidated 
of this world’s heathenisms, here I am, a help- 
less exile, in one of the most secluded corners 
of old Christendom, sore wounded in my most 
vital organ—the organ of thought and feelin 
—and consequently, for the present, bereft o 
the power of action and utterance. But as you 
already know the very peculiar nature of my 
case, | shall say no more. It is the Lord’s 
will, and nought remains for me but, by faith 
and prayer, to enter into the heart of the sub- 
lime expression of resignation, “‘Even so, 
Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 

In my present situation, I daily look out and 
gaze at the waters of the mightiest bay of that 
ocean which severs—no, rather as a high way, 
unites—the Eastern and Western worlds. I 
never look at them without thinking of my 
strange passage across, and of the strangely 
extraordinary se ge given to me by the 
warm-hearted people of God on the other side. 
And, by a sort of, unconscious instinct, I find 
myself everlastingly musing and conning, in 
words like these, ‘‘O that I had the wings of a 
dove, that I could fly over these rolling billows, 
and mingle, were it but for a moment, with 
the ee throng, and be cheered by the 
kindly smiling countenances of yonder beloved 
frien But the wish is vain. Not so, how- 
ever, the sentiment whence it springs. O, no. 
The sentiment is one of deepest, intensest grati- 
tude to God, and under God, to his devoted 
servants of every denomination in America, 
who were pleased to receive me with a cordi- 
ality as unexpected as it was a unprece- 
dented. And I only mourn that hitherto it 
has not been in my power to manifest the in- 
eradicable feelings of my heart, in any way 
either worthy or commensurate. 

The scene, especially in your own house, on 
the night of my arrival—truly a night of 
storms—grows on me in wondrousness the 
oftener I look back upon it. To all the friends 
who there met, please P pene. a8 Opportunity 
offers, my warmest and most grateful remem- 
brances. Tell them that my unceasing prayer 
is, that “‘ grace, mercy, and peace” may be in- 
creasingly ‘‘ multiplied unto them all.’ 

Fain would I now go on, and write you at 
length about many subjects of absorbing inter- 
est in connection with the cause of the Re- 
deemer throughout the world at large. But, 
as yet, I dare not venture. As yet, I feel wey 
much like a disabled man attempting to wal 
on a single toe. For, though much better than 
I was months ago, and, through God’s blessing, 
slightly though slowly convalescent, I am still 
unable to take any liberties with my head. 
It has been a terrible conflict and struggle 
with me to learn absolute submission to the 
will of God—to be content to stand still, be 
dumb, and wait on in silence. But the conflict 
has been beneficial—praised be God—to my 
own soul, It has brought me into nearer con- 
tact than ever with the High and the Holy and 
the Sovereign One. It has given me some 
awful glimpses of his holiness and supremacy 
—some frightful glimpses, at the same time, 
of the venomousness of sin, and the horrible 
abominableness of my own heart by nature, 
and of the remains of “the old man” still 
there, in so far as they are not yet subdued by 
grace. I now see more clearly than ever, how 
every soul, in -its fallen, unregenerate state, 
carries about with it all the elements of a ter- 
rible héll—elements which, if only let loose, 
without restraints of Providence or 3 
would tumultuate it into all the restless toss- 
ings of the fiery lake. And I can now enter 
more than ever into the burning significancy 
of the apostle’s words, ‘‘O wretched man that 
lam! Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death? I thank God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

And thus tremblin 
and joy, on account of the complete deli 
through Jesus Christ, | begin to feel, in a way 
I never did before, the momentousness of the 
obligation under which I am laid to be, to do, 
to suffer whatever his will may be. I begin to 
perceive, or rather to feel, a newness as well as 
fulness of meaning in the apostle’s exclama- 
tion, “And ye are not your own; For ye are 
bought with a price: THEREFORE, glorify God 
Ee body, and in your WHICH ARE 

p’s.”’ 

Alas, alas, how little is this solemn exhorta- 
tion heeded in our day, even by the t bulk 
of professing Christians! What a spirit of in- 
nate selfishness, eT self-indulgence, 

e self-denyi ng, self-crucifyi: 
spirit that Geanets t the Lord of glory re 
cross—and 


. 


with very amazement 
deliverance 


breathed and burned through the 
souls of apostles, 


and confeasors in 
the primitive ages! Would to God, that in 


e en 


other denominations, unless systematic and” 


the churches would contribute more liber- |- 


= 


— 
in mine, one’ and an- 
er id rise up in e con- 


hirlwind! 


enginery which a superhuman sagacity, set on 


edge by asupe can devise. And 
Lethean as to su at this gigantio 
foe is to scared from 
than adamantine entrenchments, by the feeble 
and almost random blows of.a few s ling 
soldiers—isolated and scattered, at vast inter- 
vals, around his vast frowning battlements? 
O, that all who profess to love the Saviour, 
would rise up as one man, and swear by Him 
that liveth for ever and ever, that, at whatever 
cost, whether of service or sacrifice of 
substance, they would, in the name and 
strength of their living Head and King, 
forth, and rest not day nor night, till the earth, 
from pole to pole, resounded with songs of de- 
liverance ! 

But, however reluctantly, I must ; as 
certain distressing sensations are beginning to 
remind me that my fragile bow has already 
been bent rather too far. 

And now; dear friend, remember me most 
affectionately to Mrs. S., Mrs. D., and all the 
young raven, Soa of your family, not forgetting 
the domestics who ministered so kindly to my 
wants when under your hospitable roof : also, 

ur excelleit pastor—my noble-minded fel- 
5 Ay Poe Mr. P., if within reach—with the 
whole circle of beloved friends, whose acquaint- 
ance I ‘was privileged to make when amongst 

ou, and whose Christian demeanour has left 
indellible impressions on my memory; includ- 
ing the indomitably persevering ladies who 
would have me plead the cause of their city 
mission, in the prosperity of which I shall ever 
take the deepest interest. Fare you well, 


dearly beloved friend. 
Yours ever affectionately, 
Avexanper Durr. 


RUNNING A MUCK. 


TURK, infuriated under the influence 
of opium, will sometimes rush out of 
his house, dagger in hand, and stab every 
one’ who may unfortunately fall in his 
way. This is called runninga muck. A 
desperation of this kind may not unfre- 
quently be seen in American delegates to 
English abolition societies. The more fero- 
cious, unscrupulous, and unprincipled these 
men, the more congenial to British taste. 
At a recent anti-slavery meeting held in 
London, a Boston delegate, by the name of 
Pillsbury, indulged in a strain of remark, 
and in assaults upon American benevolent 
institutions, which should have called forth 
immediate rebuke; and yet there were pro- 
fessed ministers of the gospel present—such 
as Sherman, Hinton, Carlisle, and Massie— 
who seemed to relish his blasphemies hugely, 
and absolutely refused to hear an American 
present, who wished to give them the truth. 
His main assault was against the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which he denounced as one of the 
most iniquitous institutions on the face of 
the earth, upholding both slavery and po- 
lygamy! The New York Independent, not- 
withstanding its known proclivities, is re- 
volted at the shameless exhibition. A few 
sentences of Pillsbury’s speech may serve to 
evince his temper, and that of his British 
audience. 

‘The fact is notorious that that great as- 
sociation is a slave-holding body, and that 
its treasury is constantly replenished by the 
price of the bodies and souls of men, bought 
and sold like beasts in the market; and it 
is equally true that its missions to Africa, 
to convert the heathen of that continent, 
are sustained by the money raised from the 
sale of Africa’s daughters, sold 
Aaserinan i 
southern de ie Chairman, 
what language can describe the soul-revolt- 
ing wickedness of an association, calling 
itself Christian, that can take God’s poor 
and helpless children, and sell them in the 
market like cattle, then send their price to 
convert their relations under the palm trees 
of Africa! O, sir, the very crucifiers of the 
Son of God would have shrunk from such 
an outrage! They could buy God’s im- 
maculate Son of the betraying J 1a» they 
could crucify him when the sun inthe hea- 
vens refused to behold the spectacle; when 
the earth trembled and shuddered with hor- 
ror at the transaction; when the graves 
could not hold their iron bars, but dead 
saints must leap to light and life to render 
more awful still the tragic scene; they could 
crucify the Son of God amidst sights and 
circumstances like these, but there was one 
thing they could not do—they could not 
put the price of his betrayal into the 
treasury of the Lord. It was reserved for 
an American Board of Missions to the hea- 
then to improve upon the deep depravity 
and crimson guilt of the murderers of God’s 
incarnate Son.” 


A Hint From tHe WEsT TO THE East. 
—In the House of Representatives of Iowa, 
while a bill for the better observance of the 
Sabbath was under consideration, a member 
from Desmoine county offered the following 
amendment : 

“Tt shall be regarded as a violation of 
the Sabbath for clergymen of any denomi- 
nation to preach political sermons on the 
Lord’s day.” 


Grelesiastical Record. 


The post office address of the Rev. William 
N. Peacock is changed from Pekin, North Ca- 
rolina, to Madison, Madison county, Florida. 

The Rev. Thomas Alexander Hoyt of Liberty 
Hill, has received and accepted a call from the 
Long Cane Presbyterian church, Abbeville 
District, South Carolina, Correspondents will 
please notice this change, and direct letters, 
&c. to Abbeville Court House, South Carolina. 

The Rey. Joseph R. Wilson, Professor in 
Hampden Sydney College, has accepted the 
call to Staunton, Virginia, and will enter on 
his duties early in April. 

The Rev. E. B. Cleghorn of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has accepted a call from the church of 
Tinkling Spring, Augusta county, Virginia. 
His post office address is Fisherville, Augusta 
county, Virginia. 

Correspondents will hereafter address the 
Rev. Joel T. Case at Goliad, Texas. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LAFAVETTE COLLEGE. 


Messrs. Editors—Rev. Dr. D. V. McLean 
delivered an address in Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Thursday evening of last week, on 
the subject of Education. In his address 
he presented the peculiar claims of Lafay- 
tte College, Pennsylvania, and the advan- 

which that Institution affords as to 
location, healthfulness, accessibility, cheap- 
ness, thoroughness, and moral and religious 
influence for the education of youth. He 
developed with t force the advantages 
of a thorough collegiate education, and com- 
batted, with his usual tact and energy, the 
common prejudices and objections to college 
life. Besides securing additional scholar- 


ships for the full endowment of Lafayette | 


College, Dr. McLean is doing a work, 
in his missions from place to place, in the 
way of arousing a deeper interest on the 
general subject of education, and especially 
as to the necessity of uniting moral and 
religious training with intellectual culture, 
The Doctor is eminently a man for the peo- 


- ple, and his addresses are admirably adapt- 


ed to take hold upon the mind of the 
masses. On this occasion he spoke for 
more than two hours, and yet his address 
throughout was listened to with the closest 
attention, and made 3 most happy impres- 
sion. | SusQUEHANNAH, 


_« CHURCH 

Mere. Editors—I send you herewith a 
memerial to the General Assembly, which 
has been n up by a Qammittee ap- 
pointed for nvention 
of Western ministers and ruling elders, held 


ENSION. 


‘| at Galea ii November last. There were 


five Synods represented in that Convention, 
and the Committee appointed to prepare the 
memorial consisted of one from each Synod. 
Their names were mentioned in the notice 
of the Convention published in your paper 
atthe time. This memorial has been sent 
to all the Western teries, and will 
undoubtedly be adopted by most of them. 
As the matter, therefore, will come promi- 
nevtly before the next General Assembly, 
I have thought it would be well to have the 
memorial published in your paper, that ail 
the Presbyteries east and west, north and 
south, might know that this subject is to 
come up, and that the Assembly will be 
urged to take some decided action in refer- 
ence to it. In this part of the country we 
deem the matter one of vital importance to 
the welfare of our beloved Zion. Let the 
matter be fully discussed at the spring 
meeting of the Presbyterics, and then the 
Commissioners will know better how to act 
in the Assembly. Yours truly, 
J. P. 


MEMORIAL. 


To the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
to meet at Nashville, Tennessee, Thursday the 
17th of May, 1855. 

Fathers and Brethren—Many of your 
brethren, moved as they hope, by a desire to 
advance the cause of the great Head of the 
Chureh, have left the home of their early 
years, to labour amid the privations and 
toils incident to a new country, that they 
TT plant the standard of truth, and piety, 
and gospel order in this great valley of the 
West. As it is with the husbandman, who 
finds nothing done. for him, so have we 
found it, in relation to the cause of Christ. 
We have had to lay the foundations of the 
Church. Need we repeat the oft-told sto 
that this immense and fertile valley is all 
ing up witha rapidity which knows no par- 
allel ip the past history of the civilized 
world? Need we urge the fact, which 
every enlightened mind admits, that the 
West will ere long control the destinies of 
the country? Surely, this is not needed in 
order to call your serious and prayerful at- 
tention to the subject presented for your 
consideration in this memorial. 

We have had not a few difficulties to con- 
tend with, arising out of the newness of the 
field, the unparalleled increase of the popu- 
lation, the unsettled state of society gen- 
erally, and the boldness with which error of 
every form has been advocated: but one of 
the chief hindrances to the advancement of 
the cause of Christ has been, and still is, the 
want of adequate church accommodation. In 
a large part of the field, the utmost accom- 
modation for the worship of God is the 
school or court-house. In not a few places 
even the rudest form of this does not exist. 
And when the people have erected their 
school-house, it is entirely inadequate to 
meet this want : 

For, Ist. A building suitably arranged 
for a school house will accommodate but a 
small number of adult persons. 

2d. The Church ought not to be depend- 
ent on the State for her accommodations. 

3d. [t not unfrequently happens that some 
of the Trustees or citizens object to this use 
of the public buildings. We have known 
more than one school and court-house shut 
against all religious meetings. 

4th. When this is not the case, these 
buildings are the common preaching places 
of various denominations. Your western 
missionary knows too well how difficult it 
is to have a regular appointment, when he 
must take his turn with half a dozen, and 
often give way entirely to some new comer 
who demands the school-house, or the court- 
houre for the peopemeatian of hic i 
sentiments. And then again, the school- 
house is the place where lectures, and so 
called sermons, upon all topics are delivered, 
and error of every shade inculcated. Our 
congregations are more exposed to this in- 
fluence, than they would be if they had a 


| house of worship of their own, where no- 


ay but the truth would be preached. 
We have often sat down well nigh discour- 
aged; for preaching under such circum- 
stances has seemed almost like labour in 
vain. After many years of experience, we 
are most fully satisfied that much of the 
labour of your missionaries has been lost to 
our Church for the want of suitable church 
accommodations. We are aware that indi- 
viduals of high repute in the Church, indi- 
viduals whom we have loved to honour, dis- 
agree with us. But knowing that the 
have had none of that sad experience which 
has fallen to our lot, we are constrained to 
differ from them. 

We do know, that had the Church taken 
up the subject of church erection many 
years ago, very many churches which are 
still —" on the Board of Missions, 
would have become self-sustaining, while 
many other points of importance, now lost 
to us, would have been occupied by us with 
flourishing churches. Many a feeble church 
in a promising place, which for years have 
scarcely held their own, because they had 
no place of worship, had assurance of help 
been held out to them, would have gone 
forward and built themselves a church. In 
the want of this, they have been dishearten- 
ed, while other denominations, whose breth- 
ren helped them, have gone forward and 
occupied the ground. A house of worship 
would have given the brethren a place and 
a home, and a standing in community. 

Respected brethren, permit us to express our 
abiding coviction, that if we would do our 
duty toa region increasing in population with- 
out a parallel, and if we would discharge our 
duty to the Great Head of the Church, we 
must take higher ground on the subject of 
chureh erection. The wants of the West 
demand not menalone, but reasonable church 
accommodations. We have seen the promise 
of help acting like a charm upon a despond- 
ing people. The thought that their more 
prosperous brethren sympathized with them 
waked up a hope, and nerved their arm. 
Suffer us then to say, fromour stand-point, 
in the midst of this wide field, where tens 
of thousands are looking and hastening 
for a home, that unless our Church does 
more for this great work, others who 
do so, will occupy the ground; or else soul- 
destroying errors will gain the ascendency, 
and multitudes be lost through our neglect. 
A year ago two or three Presbyteries sent 
up memorials for a special effort to be made 
to raise a fund of $100,000. The plan was 
—s approved of by the Board of Mis- 
sions, but rejected by the General Assem- 
bly. Our pressing wants constrain us to 
renew the memoriuls this year. Standing 
in the midst of the desolations of Zion we 
feel, more than ever, that a special effort is 
demanded to meet the present loud call for 
help, and to place our Church where she 
ought now to be in this work, and where 
she would have been, but for t remiss- 
ness in duty. To give immediate help to 
those who for years have been neglected, 
and left to contend with discouragements 
without aid or sympathy, we plead that a 
special effort be made to raise $50,000 or 
$100,000. Having thus made up in some 
measure for the past remissness, we might 
then hope that the plan of the General As- 
sembly, to take up annual collections to meet 
the annual calls, would be complied with. 

Finally:—We feel constrained to utter 
our firm conviction that this subject is of 
such vast importance that it ought to be 
committed to a separate and independent 
Board, having its own Secretary. The work, 
which belongs to the Board of Domestic 

Missions, fills their hands. This work, 
though closely allied to Domestic Missions 
is yet sufficiently distinct to call for an 
organization which will give it more promi- 
nence than it+can have when connected 


with any other. 
And we do respectfully represent that 


thi work should be committed ‘to the very 
beat man in the Weaby To say that 
man hQwever, good and wise, educated amid 
the fixed habits and éustoms of the East, 


before 
the highest court of the Church, and 
with you, by the love of our Divine ) 
that you will give it a higher place in your 
affections and in your schemes of benevo- 
lence, and a plan of operation which shall 
carry it forward with the enlarged liberality 
its importance demands. . 


The Profanity of the Immaculate 
Conception. 


[rRom ouR 


The Pope’s apostolical letters—His manner of 
li. ing of obj = try of R. . 
Proofs from the Pope's letters—False state- 
ments of the Pope—A most important step 
taken—T he last and crowning wickedness per- 


petrated. 
Paris, January 24, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—The apostolical letters of 
Pope Pius IX. as to the immaculate concep- 
tion, have just been published here. Their 
object is not so much to proclaim the new 
doctrine, as to justify it against the seri- 
ous objections it has met with from Roman 
Catholic writers and authorities. The two 
principal were, as I stated in my recent letter, 
that neither Scripture nor tradition could be 
appealed to in favour of the doctrine with any 
degree of authority, Scripture being silent, and 
tradition equivocal, to say the least; that the 
proclamation of a new doctrine, even if true, 
could not proceed from the Popish See alone, 
but only from an cecumenical council regularly 
convoked. 

To the second objection (concerning the 
manner) the Pope has not deigned an answer. 
He does not seem to suppose that his supreme 
and absolute authority could be so much as 
questioned. It is natural, however, to conclade 
that he had the question before him, when he 
endeavours to make things as smooth as 
ble, by affirming, in the teeth of the truth, that 
the bishops, the religious orders, &. joined in 
holy impatience and earnest supplications to 
him for the famous decree, whilst it is notorious 
that the Dominicans, as an order, have been 
constantly opposed to the doctrine; and that 
only part of the Bishops were convoked at 
Rome on the occasion, and even among the 
elect of the Pope a number were found who 
refused to vote for the decree, and a few who 
voted against it. 

The first objection (concerning the matter) 
is the only one the Pope consents to deal with. 
He does not, however, mention the existence 
even of that objection, which would have 
brought him under the unpleasant necessity of 
lifting up his voice against such men as St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Thomas, &. He 
makes his task easier by taking up only the 
positive side of the argument, and affirming 
that the fathers have borne witness to the doc- 
trine now at last proclaimed. But even this 
was an embarrassing theme, having no truth 
to stand upon. The difficulty, however, is, I 
do not say solved, but waived, with remarkable 
dexterity; and I must do his holiness the justice 
to say that he does not lie more than he could 
well help, being determined te defend an erro- 
neous doctrine by false arguments. Now, he 
applies to the immaculate conception of Mary 
what the fathers have written in favour of her 
perfect sanctification, though he takes care in 
another part of his letter to make the distine- 
tion very clearly between the two. Then his 
enthusiastic zeal supplies him with such a num- 
ber of verbs, nouns, and adjectives, that the 
eye of the reader gets quite dazzled, and loses 
sight of the argument. Again, when other 
means of escape fail, he throws himself head- 
long into such abstruse and obscure phraseolo- 
gy, that he is in no danger of being understood 
by any one, &e.. 

The priucipeal remark, however, which tha 
Popish document draws from a Christian heart 
is of a still more serious character. It has 
been a frequent subject of complaint, even with 
pious Protestants, that we are too severe in our 
imputations of idolatry to Rome. Had we been 
charged with a want of Christian love and pity 
in bringing forward so terrible an accusation, 
I should feel quite disposed to plead guilty, 
especially for myself. But, provided severity 
is combined with charity, far from being too 
severe, as that would mean either that the accu- 
sation is not so clearly proved, or the sin not 
of so heinous a kind as we esteem it, my con- 
viction is that we are not severe enough; for 
neither can any sin be more abominable before 
God than idolatry, nor can any thing be more 
evident than that the Church of Rome is totally 
involved in that sin. I question whether the 
prophets of old would pour forth less bitter 
complaints against Paris, in that respect, if 
they were to raise again from their graves, 
than they did against Jerusalem and Samaria, 
“who had as many gods and altars as cities 
and streets.” Butifany doubt could have been 
heretofore entertained on this grievous subject, 
it must be abandoned, since this last publica- 
tion of the Pope, in which the most palpable 
idolatry is proclaimed, and enjoined to be be- 
lieved by the faithful, under the heaviest pen- 
alties of the Church. 

My language has been so strong, and the 
document which has provoked it is so important 
ant an event in the ecclesiastical history of our 
days, that I feel called upon to justify my alle- 
gations by a short summary of the apostolical 
letters, with the full quotation of some of the 
most striking passages. After a short intro- 
duction, as to Mary being chosen to be the 
mother of the Lord, “from the beginning and 
before the ages,” by the Father, by the Holy 
Ghost, and by the Son himself, the apostolical 
letters proceed to show that this doctrine has 
been constantly maintained by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The first proof is taken from the holydays 
and ceremonies established in nearly all the 
charches, and in which the conception of the 
holy Virgin is proposed for the public worship 
and veneration of the faithful. The second, 
from the favour of the Pope’s predecessors to- 
wards the new doctrine, (especially since the 
Council of Trent.) The third, from a decree 
of the Council of Trent relative to this matter. 
(I have shown in a former letter the weakness 
of each of these three proofs.) Then at last 
comes the fourth and principal proof, taken 
from the testimonies of the fathers and eeclesi- 
astical writers, considered as if they were cer- 
tain and unanimous, though they are doubtful 
and contradictory. 

The Pope opens his argument with this curi- 
ous description of the gradual growth of the 
doctrines of truth in the Church:—*“ The Church 
of Jesus Christ, watchful guardian and avenger 
of the dogmas of which she is the depository, 
changes nothing in them. She diminishes no- 
thing, she adds nothing. But when, in her 
wisdom and fidelity, she must deal with those 
things existing from all antiquity, and cultiva- 
ted by the faith of the fathers, she gives all her 
care to smooth and polish them, so that these 
primitive dogmas of the heavenly doctrine 
should receive evidence, clearness, precision, 
and at the same time retain their fulness, their 
integrity, their propriety, and only increase in 
their own way, that is to say, in the same dog- 
ma, in the same sense, in the same spirit.” 

Then comes the idolatrous praise of the Vir- 
gin, and the impious association of her name 
with our Lord’s in the work of our redemption, 
which the Pope lays to the account of the 
fathers and ecclesiastical writers. It will suf- 
fice to quote fully one of these revolting pas- 
sages :—‘‘Quoting the words in which God an- 
nounced from the beginning the remedy or- 
dained for the redemption of mankind, and 
which quickened the hope of the human 
race, ‘I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed,’ they (the fathers and the ecclesiastical 
writers) have taught that this divine oracle 

openly and clearly shows beforehand the mer- 
ciful Redeemer of the human race—that is to 
say, the only Son of God, our Lord Jesas Christ 
—designates his blessed mother, the Virgin 


Mary, and expressly indicates the enmity itself 
of both of them against the devil ! Therefore, 


full reciate the wants Of a western 
fell, is to of experi- 

Fathers and brethren, permit us then 
mote to p 


It ia this ificent, this extraordinary tri- 
umph of the in; it is her intiocence, her 
purity, her most exceeding holiness; it is her 
exemption from any stain of sin; it is the 
abundance and the unspeakable grandeur of 


graces, of virtues, and of privileges-which 
are in her, that these same 


from the general shipwreck of the whole uni- 
verse; in the ladder which Jacob saw joining 
heaven and earth, on which the angela of God 
ascended and descended, and the summit of 
which was occupied by the Lord himself; in 
the burning bush which Moses saw on the 
holy ground, and which, in the midst of spark- 
ling flames, was not consumed, and suffered 
neither harm nor diminution, but continued 
admirably green and flourishing; ... in the 
splendid city of God, whose foundations are on 
the holy mountains; in the very august temple 
of God, which, shining with divine splendeur, 
is filled with the Lord’s glory; and in the in- 
numerable images of the same kind, in which 
the high dignity of the mother of God, and her 
spotless innocence, and her perfect holiness, 
have been, according to the tradition of the © 
fathers, remarkably announced and predicted.” 
The Pope goes still further himself, if possi- 
ble, when he endeavours to explain the reasons 
for which it was required that Mary should be 

free from original sin :—"It was not meet that 
this vessel of election should be submitted to 
common corruption, because, far different from 

the other creatures, Mary had, in common with 

Adam, the nature alone, and not the fault. 

Even more, it was meet that the only Son who 

has in heaven a Father imed three times 

holy by the seraphims, should have on earth a 

mother, enjoying in all its brightness the splen- 

dour of holiness, And this doctrine was taken 

so much to heart by the ancients, that, by a 

marvellous and singular of language, 

which acquired amongst » a8 it were, 

strength of law, they often called the mother 

of God immaculate, and absolutely immacu- 

late; innocent, and very innocent, spotless 

creature of a perfect and entire integrity, holy 

and without the least blemish of sin, quite pure, 

entirely whole, the type and example itself of 
purity and innocence, more beautiful than 

beauty, more graceful than grace, holier than 

holiness, alone holy, very pure in soul and 

body, far surpassing all integrity and-virginity, 

alone entirely become the habitation of all the 

graces of the Holy Ghost, and who, with the 

exception of God alone, is superior to every 

creature, exceeds in beauty and holiness the 

cherabims and seraphims themselves, and the 

whole army of angels ; and she, in short, whose 

praises could not be worthily proclaimed by all 

the voices of heaven and earth.” 

The Pope then mentions the many 
tions offered to the Romish See, and to himself, af 
for the decree of the new dogma; and describes 
emphatically the extraordinary joy that fills his 
soul at being called upon to be the channel of 
such a blessing to the Church. For there can 
be no doubt but the holy Virgin, who “ bruised 
the head of the serpent, and brought salvation 
to the world; . . . who destroyed all heresies, 
turned away from the nations the most dread- 
ful calamities, and also delivered us from many 
@ threatening peril,” will richly repay the new 
honour conferred upon her name. She will 
kindly “procure, by her most powerful patron- 
age, that all difficulties being removed, all 
errors vanquished, the holy mother, the Catho- 
lic Church, may prosper. and flourish day by 
day, more and more, among all nations, and in 
all countries; that she may reign from ses to 
sea until the last extremities of the world 
enjoy entire peace, perfect tranquillity, and 
liberty; that the guilty may obtain mercy; the 
sick, recovery; the feeble, courage ; the afilict- 
ed, consolation ; those who are in danger, help ; 
and that all those who are in error, seeing the 
darkness of their souls dispelled, may return to 
the way of truth and justice, and form a single 
flock under a single shepherd.” 

In conclusion, he decrees the doctrine in 
these terms:—“ Thus, having never ceased to 
offer, with humility and fasting, our private 
prayers, and the public prayers of the Church, 
to God the Father, by the mediation of his 
Son, that he would deign to direct and confirm 
our spirit by the virtue of the Holy Ghost, 
after having implored the protection of all the 
celestial court, invoked with groans the assist- 
ance of the spirit of consolation, and feeling 
that he inspires us in this way, for the honour 
of the holy and inseparable Trinity, for the 
glory and dignity of the virgin mother of God, 
for the exaltation of the Catholic faith and tri- 
umpbh of the Christian religion, by the authority 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, and our own, we declare, pro- 
nounce, and define that the doctrine which 
teaches that the blessed Virgin Mary was, in 
the first moment of her conception, by a singu- 
lar privilege and favour of God Almighty, and 
on account of the merits of Jesus Christ, Sa- 
viour of the human race, preserved intact from 
any stain of original sin—is revealed of God, 
and therefore must be believed truly and con 
stantly by all the faithful. 

“Therefore, if any one, which God forbid, have 
the presumption to have inwardly a sentiment 
differing from what we have defined, let them 
learn that they no more belong to the unity of 
the Church; and moreover, that they hereby 
submit themselves to the penalties provided by 
the lower right, if they dare manifest such in- 
ward sentiment by word, by writing, or by any 
other exterior means.” 

If such a doctrine does not bring down the 
judgment of heaven upon the Church which 
thus glories in its shame, what will? and if 
the priests or bishops who, before this procla- 
mation, opposed the doctrine, retain their 
charge and functions, what salary must they 
expect for such bare-faced treachery? 

My reason for dwelling so largely on this 
subject is, that nothing of greater moment has 
taken place in the Roman Church for many 
years, nay, fgr centuries. I speak thus not 
only from a theoretical view of the question, 
but also, and still more, from @ practical ome. 
The step just taken by the Pope is the public 
renouncement of any prospect of reform for his 
apostolical Church; the final rupture with gos 
pel truth and gospel churches, and the com 
plete overthrow of any remains of the Gallican 
(liberal) spirit in the Roman Chareh by the 
Ultramontane party. The consequences of this 
step are immense; and we should to 
lift up our voice and the standard of Christ 
with more boldness and decision than ever be- 
fore. 

What the result will be for France, it is diffe 
cult to foresee. Lovuking just at the present 
crisis, there is reason to hope that our govern- 
ment—I should say our Emperor—will not go 
the full length with Rome in her superstitions, 
idolatry, and tion ; for Louis Napoleos 
well knows that the sentiments of the Pope are 
not popular in this country; and he has given 
up his fond scheme of being crowned by Pius 
IX. in Paris, rather than consent to the condi- 

tions required for this favour by the Pope, (the 
principal of which seems to have been the reli- 
gious, instead of the civil act constituting the 
legal marriage.) But, om the other hand, 
there is this advantage on the side of 
Rome, that she is decided, and France is not; 
and whether by some false political and social 
tendencies of our times, or by some secret, spi- 
ritual judgment of God on & nation stained 
with so much innocent and Christian blood, 
there is a general infatuation that throws our 
people, especially through the women, under 
the yoke of the priesthood, however despised 
and detested. There is a deep mystery under 
all this; but mystery is the name of the great 
harlot of Revelation xvii. We must expect 
her still to grow in power and influenee, till she 
is suddenly cut off and destroyed in the da 
of the Lord. 
A sad and strange contradiction is seen in 
our government, and in the Gallican part of our 
Roman clergy. The Emperor resists the Pope, 
but at the same time he joins in the celebra- 
tion of the new doctrine in his parish church, 
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the ch brethren who attended 
| ‘Geeply the’ deleterious 
of, this: party upom the German 
Church. They complain of the ‘common- 
ness of tie sentiment; that “the German 
people is. the. : of. .God,’”’ that when 
mention is made of the Church, it means the 
ie ‘Charch' of Germany—and that 

re is indi if not. s.positive indis- 


Shurdlses These are only a few of the re- 
eulte.of the influence of the Romanising and 
high-Lutheran party in the higher courts. 


of Frome, is 
the reputed editor of a 


into a kindof trance, in which he has a 
vision ‘of an aged Popish priest, who had 
ministered in the same old church of Frome- 
Belwood before the time of the Reformation. 
The Vicar and the priest had a most edify- 
jug chat on what was the state of the Church 


four hundred ago, in the palmy da 
of Popery, “w no 
the and all was . ”’ The Vicar 


wails over Dissent, and lays the sin of it at 
the door of the Reformation. The old priest 
ofthe ies of the 
mecessary } the sins o 

Church” a 80 saying, and with big tears 
flowing down his cheeks, the old man rose, 
and pre to enter the church. “O! go 
not im,” said the Vicar, “I would not have 
you go in, It isnot worthy. Jam asham- 
ed of tt. The altar is shorn —the high 
places sre gone. It is all a desecrated 
thing, and. men'no longer worship as four 
hundred years ago they would have done.” 
* And then came into mind,” says the Vicar, 
* the ancient splendour of God’s service, the 
vestments of the bishops and priests, the 
altar decorated with many colours, the lights 
-hurning, types, of Christ, the light of the 
world;. the full choir tuning, with hallowed 
lips, the voices of God’s praise. ‘OU! go not 
in,’ I we ‘it is not worthy,’ ”’—News of 
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| Swan River, are a Roman Catholic bishop, 


four Sisters of Mercy, and no less than 

Roman ‘Catholic priests. When it is re- 
membered that Western Australia is one of 
the smaflest of our Colonies, 


A Tavs Papist.—The new-born daugh- 
ter of the Countess of Trapani was christ- 
ened on the th ult. at Naples, and received 
the names of Maria Theresa Ferdinanda 
Immaculate-Conception Sabatia Luciana 
Philomena, the Queen of the Two Sicilies 
being her sponsor. 

Tax Press at CONSTANTINOPLE.—There 
were printed last year at the mission prose 
in the 
brew-Spanis ; of which 2,1382,- 
000 of the, This agency 
will probably be far more extensively em- 
ployed during the present year. At a re- 
cent weekly business meeting of the station, 
letters were read from the British and For- 
eign ‘Bible Society, yoni funds for print- 
ing two editions of the Bible in different 
languages, and one of the New Testament; 
and from the London Religious Tract Socie- 
ty, expressing the desire of the Committee 
to participate in the great work, and request- 
ing to know in what way they may ay we 
ate conformably to the principles of their 
Institution. 

Curious Cotncrpence.—There are liv- 
ing in the small village of Leyton, Essex, 
four ns of the name of John Swan, not 
at and all with wooden légs, 
although not one has been in the army or 
navy. 

Monuments or Knox anp Sik WAL- 
TER Scott.—The monuments of these two 
remarkable men, which were contempor- 
aneously erected in Edinburgh, occasioned 
not a little discussion between the tbeolo- 
gues and the virtuosi of modern Athens, as 
to the respective merits of the parties they 
commemorate. We settle the question thus: 
The life of the poet was spent in yachtin 
the imagination of his countrymen roun 
the illusory scenes of a fallen and doomed 
world; the life of the Reformer was spent 
in importing into that world the elements 
of its moral regeneration. The one placed 
at the eye of the intellect a kaleidescope, in 
which a few bits of painted glass were ex- 
hibited in an infinite variety of shapes; the 
other held to the eye of faith that telesco 
through which the martyr Stephen saw the 
heavens opened, and Jesus in all his media- 
torial glory standing at the right hand of 
God.—- Original Reflectionsby J. E. Gordon. 


at Rome.—We made for the 
Ara Coli church, where, at a fixed hour, was 
to appear the far-famed deformed doll, the 
Bambins. The crowds were fearful. After 
several waltzes had’ beem performed, the sol- 


des- 


tained.— Boston 
e census, that the to ue 
pra roperty in the city of New York 
is $9,000,000; of which there is credited to 
the Episcopal Church $2,406,600, and to 
the Dutch Reformed Church $2,294,500, 
making together more than half the entire 
church property in the city. This fact is 
largely owing to the great estates of “Trini- 
ty,” and the “Collegiate Churches.” 


Illionois river re- 
ceives its name from Illini, a confederacy of 
Indians consisting of Kaskians, Cahokies, 
Peorians, Michigauians and Tomorias, who 
speak the Miami language, and no doubt 
were branches of that nation. According 
to father Henepin, the word J//ini signifies 
“a perfect and accomplished man.” 


Committee on Design, will be 
Transcript. 


THe Expecrep Great Comet.—The 
eminent astronomer, M. Babinet, member 
of the French Academy of Sciences, gives 
some interesting details relative to the 
return of that great comet whose periodical 
course is computed by the most celebrated 
observer at three hundred years, The re- 
sult of his investigation is, that it will ap- 
pear in August, 1858, with an uncertainty 
of two years, more or less; so that between 
1856 and 1860 those who are then living 
may hope to see the great luminary which 
in 1566 caused Charles V. to abdicate. 


Baptist Stratistics.—Of regular Bap- 
tist periodicals in the United States, there 
are 28 weekly newspapers, 15 monthly pub- 
lications, and two quarterly reviews. There 
are also 26 Baptist Colleges, and 10 theolo- 
gical institutions. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The 
Advertiser says, Rev. Edwin Hall, D. D. 
of Norwalk, Connecticut, has accepted the 
call to the Professorship of Theology in Au- 
burn Seminary, and will be ready to give 
instruction there at the opening of the term 
early next fall. Quite confident hopes are 
also indulged that Rev. Dr. J. B. Condit 
will take the Rhetorical chair, to which he 
has been invited. 


Notasie Deata.—The Charleston (South 
Carolina) Courier notices the death, in that 
city, of Colonel Francis Kinlock Huger, in 
the 82d year of his age, and tells us that, 
when a young man, he joined Dr. Eric Boll- 
mann of Philadelphia, in a daring attempt 
to liberate the French patriot, Lafayette, 
from the dungeons of Olmutz, an enterprise 
which resulted in their own imprisonment 
for a long period. He was a pupil of the 
famous Dr. John Hunter, and a fellow stu- 
dent of Dr. Physick of Philadelphia. On 
his return to his native land he served in 
the United States army, and commanded a 
regiment of artillery attached to the South- 
ern Division, in the warof 1812. He after- 
wards resigned, and became a prominent 
—— member of the South Carolina 

gislature, &c. 


A Weattuy is stated by 
a writer in the Boston (Mass.) Transcript, 
that nearly a million of dollars has accumu- 
lated in the treasury of Harvard University. 


IDOLATRY EXPENSIVE. —The incense 
burning in the Chinese idol temples is said 
to cost $450,000,000 annually, or more than 
a dollar for every man, woman, and child 
in the whole empire. 


anicé Fair— Professor Loring’s Lecture— 

_. ings in the Capitol— Pacific Railroads— Reform in 
the Navy—Veto. . 
Wasurxeron, Feb. 20th, 1855. 
_ Messrs. Editors—For some days past we have 
been enjoying very fine weather for the season. 


to attract large numbers. The exhibition does great 

credit to the contributors and managers. 
Professor Loring of Harvard University, has 

delivered two Lectures at the Smithsonian Institute, 
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there is still @ vast amount 
both Houses. There is, however, a 


and 


pass. 
a good number of bills during 
the following :—A bill 
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first provides a more ‘efficient discipline for the navy. 
Your readers will remember that in 1850, Congress 
abolished flogging in the navy, but did not adopt any 


|on the sun, of uncommon size and 


authorities seized on the i a toy, and 
carried it in triumph through the bowing and 
kneelingcrowd, whoshowed still further their 
marks of respect when it was held up for their 
worship. There youcould see thousands bow- 
ing to this bauble, while a band played the 
music of “Byes have they, but they see 
not; ears have they, but they hear not,” 
&. Why such a portion of the psalm was 
ever chosen I cannot tell. I went to hear 
Wiseman preach. He was very poor, no 
orator, a long rigmarole without any point, 
badly delivered and indifferently expressed. 
— Extract from a recent letter. 


SincuLaR ARTICLE OF TRADE.—We see 
it stated in our exchanges, that in October 
and November last no less than 900 barrels 
of snails were exported from Switzerland 
for foreign consumption. Snails are es- 
teemed quite eating in Paris and 
Vienna, to which cities this large quantity 
was probably sent. | 

Fruits or War.—Although the Russian 
commerce with foreign countries is by no 
means extensive, and exposure to the cruis- 
ers of the allied fleets during the present 
war has been particularly avoided, yet the 
British have captured no less than ninety- 
two Russian prize vessels. 


Larcest LipRARY IN THE WoRLD.— 
The largest library in the world is believed 
to be the Bibliotheque Nationale, in the Rue 
Richelieu, Paris, containing 1,400,000 vol- 
umes, mostly in handsome binding, of col- 
oured leather, enriched with gilt, and placed 
in solid walls, from floor to ceiling, with a 
front net-work for protection, as high as the 
hand can reach from a standing position 
upon the floor. 


GENERAL (TEMS. 


Suppen DeaTH oF A CLERGYMAN.— 
Inhumanity.—On the 7th inst. at Montreal, 
Canada, the Rev. Archibald Hutcheson Mil- 
ligan, pastor of the Presbyterian churches 
of N orvaltown and Russeltown Flatts, Cana- 
da West, suddenly expired while in a store, 
making an inquiry, having been seized with 
apoplexy. Mr. Milligan was attending a 
meeting of the Presbytery, and was boarding 
at the Fexchan Coffee House, kept by W. 
B: Levine. Hjs body was immediately con- 
veyed thither, but admission was refused to 
it by the keeper of the establishment, of 
whose inhumanity a highly respectable jury 
expressed their opinion strongly. 

REVIVAL.—The Presbyterian of the West 
says:—‘‘A revival of religion is in progress 
in the First Presbyterian church of Dayton, 
Ohio. The pastor, the Rev. J. H. Brooks, 
and the Rev. H. Maltby of Oxford, have 
been labouring together in this work. Twen- 
ty-eight have been added to the church, 
one of whom was an emancipated slave, 
formerly owned by John Randolph of Ro- 
anoke, Virginia.” 

Spots on THE SuN.—A ent of 
the Providence (Rhode Island) Journal 
states for the information of those who be- 
lieve that there is a connection between the 
temperature of our planet and the state of 
the sun’s disc, that there are now two spots 


t 
regularity of figure, almost circular, which 
are surrounded by a penumbra very dis- 
tinct, also circular. 

Sartor’s Home 1n Honotutu.—One of 
the last acts of King Kamehamaha ITI., was 
to sanction a resolution of 

ting a valuable lot of in Honolulu 

for a “Sailor's Home.” There has been 

raised $1800 towards the $5000 required to 
erect the building. 

Apostotic.— The Freeman’s 

of last week publishes a “letter 


and drawing their pey'for thet time. It provides lic of our most holy Lord Pius IX., 
Courts martial in all-cases where the commander of | }y Divine Providence Pope, concerning the 

a national vessel has not authority to inflict punish- é definition of the Virgin Mother of 
ment for disobedience to orders. The secom is the | Goa.” It occupies more than six columns 

me le d ume to as- 

ied, which was discussed at some length, proposes to | Claration, t should any pres 
of war, nd eppropriatos sail it, (the dogma) let bim know that he 


are 25,026 newspapers in the United States, 
and they circulate annually about 500,000,- 
000 copies. 855 of them are reported 
as Whig; 742 Democratic; literar? and 
miscellaneous, 568; religious, 191; scien- 
tific, 58. In 1810, we had 359 newspapers; 


in 1828, 852; in 1840, 1631. The propor- 
tion to every 100,000 persons in 1810 was 
6.1; in 1850, 12.9. The ratio of political 


pers to each person is, in New England, 

6.388; Middle States, 16.30; Southern, 
6.18; South-western, 8.66; North-western 
and territories, 6.92; for the Union 11.35. 
But these estimates, as representing sec- 
tions, must be taken with caution, as the 
Northern papers circulate largely in every 
part of the country. About $15,000,000 
are expended upon the newspaper press; 
and if the whole issue for one year be esti- 
mated, it would cover a surfaee of 100 
square miles, or form a belt, thirty feet wide, 
around the earth. 


Locomotives IN ITaLty.—Locomotive 
building in Itally is but of recent date. The 
land of taste has hitherto been too much 
absorbed in the fine arts to pay attention to 
those rougher but more serviceable matters 
which mark the progress of other civilized 
nations. But railroads have at last reached 
even Italy, and on the 20th of December, 
the first locomotive engine built in that 
country, was turned out of the factory at 
Sampier d’Arena, Piedmont. 


MunIFIcenT.—We learn by the Salis- 
bury (North Carolina) Banner, that Mr. 
Maxwell Chambers of that place, lately de- 
ceased, has willed to Davidson College the 
munificent sum of $80,000. He also left 
$30,000 to the Presbyterian Church at Salis- 
bury. 

Sratistics oF Ace.—The census 
of 1850 shows that the oldest person living 
in the United States was 140. This per- 
son was an Indian woman, residing in North 
Carolina. In the same State was an Indian 

125, a negro woman 111, two black 
females 110 each, one mulatto male 120, 
and several white males and females aged 
from 106 to 114. In the Parish of Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana, was a female, black, aged 
120. In several of the States there were 
found persons, white and black, aged from 
110 to 115. There were in the United 
States, in 1850, 2555 persons over 100 
years. This shows that about one person 
in 9000 will be likely to live to that age. 
There are now about 20,000 persons in the 
United States who were living when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, in 
1776. They must necessarily be near 80 
years old now, in order to have lived at that 
time. The French census of 1851 shows 
only 102 persons over 100 years old; though 
their total population was near 36,000,000. 
Old age is, therefore, attained among us much 
more frequently than in France. 


Hien ScHoo..—The 
Semi-annual Commencement of the Phila- 
delphia High School, under the efficient 
management of John S. Hart, LL.D. was 
held at the Musical Fund Hall on the 15th 
inst. The Hall was densely crowded. The 
performances of the pupils were of a highly 
creditable character. The degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred on nine, and that of 
Bachelor of Arts on eighteen. One hun- 
dred and forty-nine new pupils were admit- 
ted to the Institution on the 10th inst. 


Cost oF PusBLIsHING A RELIGIOUS 
NewsPaPer.—The Presbyterian Witness, 
the New-school paper at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, has cost its editor one thousand, and 
its publishers twelve hundred dollars more 
than has been paid to them within the last 
three years. 

Prizes FoR ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES. 
—At & recent sitting of the Paris Academy 
vided amon ; , belongin 
the o = of Blik, near Dusseldorf; 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


tish Guardian states that the Senatus of 
the Univetsity of Edinburgh has conferred 


the of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


_ From Catrrornia.—The steamship Northern 
Light, arrived at New York, brings advices 
from San Francisco to the 24th ult. the same 
dates as those previously received at New Or- 
leans, and published last week. The mines 
were suffering from want of water. Murders 
and lynching were abundant. The miners of 
Shasta county held a mass meeting in Shasta 
city on the 13th ult. and ted a resolution 
forbidding Chinamen to mine within that 
county after the 25th of February; and they 
invited the miners of the other counties to 
adopt similar measures, It is not likely that 
the Chinamen will be driven from the mines. 
There is always some class of persons to profit 
by their presence, and the miners of the differ- 
ent sections cannot act in concert. The San | 
Francisco newspapers seem to be in a bad way. 
The Alta Californian, the oldest r in 
State, was sold by the Sheriff for $13,500. 
There were attachments for about $30,000 on 
the paper. The Sun, which has the largest 
daily circulation in the State, is advertised for 
sale by the Sheriff, under executions amount 
ing to $16,000. An attachment was levied 
upon the Herald, which has the ] t adver- 
tising patronage in the State, and it is ramour- 
at the debts of the paper are $30,000. 
Such is newspaper business in San Francisco. 
Printers’ wages, alone, on a first-class pa 
here, amount to more than $1000 a week. 
The Alta has been purchased by the composi- 
tors, who had large claims upon the office, and 
it is said that C. A, Washurn, an anti-Nebras- 
ba man, will be the editor. The Branch Mint 
is now coinifg gold at the rate of $1,500,000 
per month. 


Tae GoveRNMENT AND THE FILLIBUSTERS.— 
It is said that the Navy Department has issued 
orders to New York, New Orleans, and Boston 
to keep in a state of pre readiness certain 
steam vessels chartered by government some 
two weeks since to meet a hasty demand. 
Two private steamers have been chartered by 
government in New York, one in Boston, and 
two in New Orleans. In the Navy Yards at 
these several stations every thing is in a state 
of readiness to meet the demands from Wash- 
ington, yet so quietly managed that but few 
are in the secret. It is supposed that twenty- 
four hours notice would be all-sufficient to get 
these vessels off on their missions. 


Snow Srorm at tHe West.—We learn by 
telegraph from Chicago, that another severe 
snow storm was experienced there on Wednes- 
day. The snow had again blocked up the Illi- 
nois Central, the Chicago and Mississippi, and 
the Galena roads. The Galena road was ina 
worse condition than it had been before. 


A Grey Snow.—The Pitisburgh Gazette says 
that a letter to a gentleman in that city, from 
East Ilickory, Venango county, Pennsylvania, 
states that on the 7th inst., about a foot of 
snow fell in that region, on about six inches 
which had fallen previously, After the storm 
was over, the people were surprised to find 
that the snow was a grey colour, near the tint 
of buckwheat flour, and, in depressed places, 
the colour of wood ashes. This ap ce 
extended all through that region for miles in 
extent, in both cleared and wood lands. 


RatLroaps.—There are in the State of IIli- 
nois two thousand four hundred and thirty-six 
and a half miles of railroads, over which daily 
arrive and depart one hundred trains, fully 
loaded, either with passengers or freight. 


Contents or Newsparers.—Some one has 
ascertained that the daily New York Tribune 
has, ina year, reading matter enough to make 
154 12mo volumes of 350 each. The 
London Times would make 148 volumes of 
reading matter of the same size in the same 
time. 


Anorner Reroru.—The Mayor of New 
York has submitted an ordinance t6 the City 
Councils, which is intended to prevent acci- 
dents in getting in and out of railroad cars. 
is the consirue; 
to prevent n from jumping on the 
cars while they are in motion. Drivers of cars 
are also to be required to stop for every passen- 
ger, and omnibus sleighs must be provided 
with fenders. 


CaNnaDA AND THE Crimea.—The Toronto 
Common Council recently voted the sum of 
$40,000 to the Patriotic Fand, designed to aid 
the sick and Wounded in the Crimea. A vote 
of the rate payers seems to have been subse- 
quently taken upon the proposition, when there 
appeared 274 in favour of the appropriation, 
and 236 against it. The Council, distrusting 
their right to vote the public funds in this way, 
in view of the nearly divided vote upon the 
measure, rescinded the resolution unanimously. 


AND Prarries.—It is thought that 
the disasters experienced on the railways in 
the Illinois prairies, during the late severe 
snow storm, will probably prevent any plans 
for railways between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, by any northern route. The prairies 
on that track are as much subject to snow as 
that of Illinois. 


Missouri Unirep States Senator.—the Le- 
gislature of Missouri, in joint convention of 
the two Houses, having balloted more than 
forty times for a United States Senator, in 
place of General Atchison, Nebraska Demo- 
crat, whose term of service expires on the 4th 
of next month, adjourned the convention on 
the 3d inst., by a vote of 88 to 63, “until 
called together by concurrent resolution.” It 
is doubtful if any further proceedings will be 
had on the subject at the present session. 


New Strate Prison.—The Auburn 
New York) Advertiser states that Messrs. 
asey & Co. employ from 85 to 90 of the con- 

victs in the State prison at that place, in the 
manufacture of carpenters’ planes. They use 
a capital of $85,000 in carrying on their busi- 
ness, and make about 134, planes per an- 
num, 


Drovoat at THE Souta.—While the Northern 
States are abundantly supplied with both snow 
and rain, in some portions of the Southern 
States, particularly in Louisiana, there is a se- 
vere drought. The New Orleans Delta of the 
8th inst. says:—The effects of the unparallel- 
ed drought in this State begin to be exhibited 
in a form which is producing a wide-spread 
anxiety among our planters, especially those 
en in the sugar culture. e are inform- 
ed that the seed cane has suffered grievously 
from the dry rot, so that already some of our 
shrewdest planters estimate that there will not 
be seed enough for halfacrop next season. 
The drought still continues. In St. Landry 
parish cattle are dying. 


A Srors tn Inurnors.—The Peru (Illinois) 
Chronicle of the 7th inst., learns from a far- 
mer who resides on the south side of the IlIli- 
nois River, some iculars of the storm on 
the 20th ult. His cattle, though they were en- 
closed within a circle of straw stacks and hay 
stacks, were so much affected withthe driving 
snow blast, that they refused to eat. The 
snow was driven between the hairs, and, com- 
ing in contact with the skin, was for a moment 
melted, then frozen, until the whole coverin 
of the animal seemed one unbroken armour 0 
ice, which did not disappear, on many, for four 
days after. The snow melting on their fore- 
heads and running down, formed huge icicles 
that passed down over the face, and reached 
far below the nose, giving them the appearance 
of the beast with the ten horns—in many in- 
stances the broad sheet of ice falling over their 
eyes, blindfolded them effectually. Their nos- 
trils were filled with frozen snow that had 
been driven into them by the violence of the 
wind. The quails that had gathered about his 
barnyard as a last resort, were frozen to death. 
Prairie chickens were either frozen to death; 
or so benumbed, that he could take them with 
his hands as they sat on the fence, sleeping 
with actual stupor. His barnyard chickens 
were magy of them frozen, and what is sin- 
gular, in nearly every case, they were found 
with their bills as wide apart as they could be 
sundered, and the mouth filled with solid ice. 
He has driven his cattle and teams over his 
fences, the snow being on a level with them, 
and so compact as to sustain a heavy load. 


Lrevrenant-Generat Scorr.—The President 
has signed the bill reviving the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General in the army, enacted with the 
view of conferring that honour upon the vete- 
ran warrior and successfal general, Winfield 
Scott. Remembering with what scrupulous 
integrity, a8 well as unsurpassed fidelity and 
bravery, the distinguished hero has ever dis- 
charged every trust re in him by his 
Government, not one of his fellow-citizens will 


auvoo. 
it, and will cost several millions of dollars. 


ew York, and the ar- 

gratified with the exhibition. In all the p 

on the route that it has been exhibited, it has | 

given very general satisfaction. 


shi 

we be Friday, 16th inst., from Calcutta, had 
on board a noble elephant when he road 9 
but soon after getting to sea, the animal be- 
came very sea sick, his sufferings being appar- 
ently proportionate to his size. He also expe- 
although be w 
finally he died. The value of the animal in 
this country would have been about $50,000. 


fresh turnips; and strawberries, are among the 
regular fares at the hotels in Florida. | 


pening to drop in at the office of the Emigrant 
agent, Mr. Short, we observed thirty or forty 
healthy and comfortably clad Germans who 
had come there for relief. Mr. Short offered 
them all employment on the canal, at six shil- 
ings a day, which was, without exception, re- 
fused. 
too hard work, &c. _ Mr. Short told them their 
wives and children should be provided for if 
the men went to work; this, however, seemed 
to be no 4 single 
peared willing to accept the offer.— 
Commercial. 


several Welsh quarriers give it as their opinion 
that this slate is the purest they have ever seen 
in America, and only equalled by the slate ob- 
tained from the old 


(Louisiana) learns that a disease strongly re- 
sembling Asiatic cholera, has made its a 

ance among the n 
Florida, by Mr. David Barrow, and placed on 
his plantation on Bayou Grosse Tete, in that 


there was no signs of the disease in that neigh- 
bourhood. Nine of them died during the first 
three days of last week. 


Wood of New York has already taken away 
oe fifty licenses for selling liquor on the Sab- 
bath. 
wards will not unite with him in taking away 
licenses in their wards, and in those cases he 
fines to the extent of the law. 


arisen in Kansas Territory between the Law- 
rence Association and Emigrant Aid Associa- 
tion, and the original 
Meetin 
much a 
chief bone of contention 2 ame to be that the 
Lawrence Association is c 

ing to monopolize the appropriation of the pub- 
lic domain. 
against such a course, and there seems to 
trouble brewing in that quarter. 


Minnesota Territory is truly wonderful. It 
was organized only six years ago; thirty coun- 
ties have since been laid off, and nearly all 
organized; the population has increased from 
five thousand to thirty thousand or more; the 
taxable property of the territory is estimated 
for 1855 at $7,000,000; a wire suspension 
bridge has been thrown over tle Mississippi 
river above the Falls of St. Anthony; agricul- 
tural societies have been organized, and one 
county has rejoiced in a very creditable fair; 
a territorial university is in operatien, well en- 
dowed by Congress, and a system of common 
schools, with efficient superintendence, has 
been established, which guarantees the future 
intelligence of the people. 


vanter, cleared at New York, last week, for 
Kamschatka, took out a cargo of 7058 barrels 
rye flour, and 495 barrels wheat flour, the 
whole valued at upwards of $50,000, fur the 
Russian Government. 


continues to decline. 
months of the present fiscal year, the decrease 
in customs has been 
in the import trade began in October, and we 
should be sorry to see it revive under the pres- 
ent system. 


says tle following is a sure method of clarify- 
ing mésple sugar:—Filter all your sap before 
boiling through a hopper or box of sand, 
which, he is satisfied, will take out, not only 
all the stains derived from leaves, tubs, crumbs 
of bart, and all other colouring matter that 
prevent the sugar from being pure white. 


to thedd inst. 
John tussell has been followed by that of the 


lution causes it to confer ing more than 


Sream Fies steam fire en 


that city, as well 


, all of whom expressed themselves highly 


Loss or 4N Eczpuant.—Captain McKay of 
William Goddard, which arrived at 


inconvenience from cold weather, 
h he was well clothed in flannels, and 


Tas Winter in FLoripa.—Green peas, corn, 


DistREsseD Emicrants at Burrato.—Hap- 


Some thought it was too cold—others, 


Stats Quarry tn Vircinsa.—A quarry of 
D Fm slate has been opened in Al- 
rmarle courity, Virginia. It is said that 


ry in North Wales. 
Fatat Diszass.—The Pointe Coupee Echo 


lately brought from 


The Echo says that up to their arrival 


Liquor SELLING ON THE Sappata.—Mayor 


he Aldermen of the sixth and tenth 


Kansas.—Serious difficulties appear to have 


uatters’ Association. 
have been held by both sides, and 
ive recrimination indulged in. The 
arged with attempt- 
The squatters are very sav 


Procress or Minnesota.—The pro of 


‘Bareapsturrs ror KamwscuatKa.—Ship Le- 


Moruon Temurtz.—The Mormon temple, 


It will require ten years to complete 


Unitep Srates Revenuve.— The revenue 
During the first seven 


$6,351,000. The re-action 


Recerpr.—A Vermont farmer 


‘OREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 
Thesteamship Asia brings London papers 


As was predicted, the resignation of Lord 
entireBritish Ministry. Up to the latest ad- 
videsno new Gabinet had been constructed. 
Lord Derby had been invited to form a new 
oo but had been unsuccessful in his ef- 
orts. 

Affirs in the Crimea remain the same as be- 
fore. No fighting of importance has taken 
placeput supplies were arriving, and the con- 
ditior of the troops was much improved. 
Accunts to the ult. from Constantinople, 
say tht a change of the Turkish Ministry was 
expeed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Onhe evening of the 30th ult., the consid- 
eratia of Mr. buck’s motion of a want of 
conference in the Cabinet, was resumed in the 
How of Commons. The resolution was for 
the spointment of a select committee to in- 
quirento the condition of the army before Se- 
bastol, and into the conduct of the Depart- 
mentof the Government, whose duty it has 
been administer to the wants of the army. 
Each * the Ministers in succession endeavour- 
ed to »sist the motion on the one wae | 
questiing the extent of the evils sustained, 
and < the other by attributing such as they 
werenable to deny to the existence of a faulty 
syste that had prevailed for many years pre- 
viout Mr. Sidney Herbert, the retary at 
Warjso laid great stress on the fact that his- 
tory ows England to have sustained similar 
misfoines at the commencement of former 
wars.These miserable pleas were, however, 
soon of, by the House being reminded 
that, sar from there being reason to doubt the 
mismagement that had occurred, there has 
never bn an occasion on which evidence was 
multipli with greater force ; that, if it was 
the reu.of a faulty system, the penalty must 
fall worthose who, knowing what that system 
was,iadindertaken to sustain it and act upon 
it; od mally, that if history afforded exam- 
ple‘ siailar errors, the culpability of those 
whoad suffered them to be experienced again, 
in fe of the warnings thus afforded, was pre- 
ciseincreased in proportion to the light they 
hadglected. Sir F. T. Baring said that the 
discures which had been made, had given 
himeat pain, and he could no longer repose 
conince in the administration of the army 
by te who were at the head of the War 
Depment. Other members held similar 
langge, and the sentiment was almost uni- 
versthat the campaign in the Crimea had 
beennducted in a wretched, heartless, bung- 
lingad disgraceful manner. Mr. Gladstone 
delilately assured the House of Commons, 
thatotwithstanding what has been said to 
the2strary, the number of British troops 
actlly engaged in military duties before 
Seltosol at the last return, somewhat ez- 
ced thirty thousand.” After two nights dis- 
cwn, it was seen that so far from the Gov- 
ertnt having mended their case, it had be- 
aker with every word uttered, and a 
finlivision sealed their condemnation by a 
vot 305 — 148—showing a majority of 
1Sainst the Government. After this vote, 
theole Ministry resigned, when their resig- 
na& were accepted, and the Aberdeen Min- 


istrere only to retain their offices until a |. 


neubinet could be formed. Lord Derby was 
sen by the Queen to form a new Ministry, 
bathough he agreed to make the attempt of 
form a Cabinet, he was unable to obtain 
the operation of Lord Palmerston, and 
a&hewithout whom he could have no 
himself, and he conseqden 


| Marth, attached to Bishop’s observatory at 
London; Hind, belonging to the same ob- 


regret that the retrospective action of the reso- 


honour upon the General, and to comfort the 
declining years of the brave soldier with in- 
creased pecuniary resources. 


ig administration of Lord Melbourne 
in 1841 by a majority of 91; 

Ro Peel’s administration received its 
of 73; but the 
was dism 


the lst of March. Rumour gives the com- 
mand to Admirals Seymour Martin. 
FRANCE. 

The French Government is forming a second 
foreign legi A of the French army 
has been detailed to the aid of Austria, and it 
will march through Lombardy, to egy ov 

ce 


Italians the reality of the Austrian 
with France. 


SPAIN. 

Some new arrests have been made on the 
suspicion of a Carlist conspiracy. Reports 
say that the Carlists have raised extensive 
funds in Holland. A Madrid letter, dated the 
25th ult., says Mr. Soule, the American Min- 
ister, is seriously sick, The police have been 
searching Shea’s Banking House, expecting to 
find conspirators concealed there. 
‘PRUSSIA. 


A Prussian despatch of January 2lst, ad- 
dressed to the cabinets of London and Paris, 
states that the result of the last conference at 
Vienna harmonizes with the views of Prussia. 
Prussia is not informed of the tenor of the pre- 
ceding deliberations, but the admis- 
sion of a Prussian representative to the Vienna 
conference as indispensable to her accession 
to the eo 

portion of the French army be allowed to pass 
through Prussian territory, has been categori- 
cally refused. 


DENMARE. 


Denmark has appointed a mili commis- 
to place all the Danish state of 
efence. 


SARDINIA. 


The treaty between England, France, and 
Sardinia has been published. Sardinia en- 

to send, in English ships, 15,000 men to 
he Crimea, under the command of Sardinian 
generals, England engages to lend Sardinia 


at three per cent., and France and England 
together guarantee to protect Sardinia during 
the present war. 


ITALY. 


ence, on the pretext of a revolutionary con- 
—s having been discovered. Arrests have 
also been made at Leghorn, because of the 
sale of Mazzinian bonds. 


HOLLAND. 


The Dutch Envoy sent to Japan has returned, 
with the assurance that Holland will continue 
on the footing of the most favoured nations. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The latest news from the Crimea reaches to 
the 22d of January, at which date, although 
frost and snow been severe, and the mor- 
tality was terribly heavy, a sensible improve- 
ment had been effected in the state of the 
armies, No serious operations, however, had 
been undertaken on either side. The Rus- 
sians continued to make sorties with the in- 
variable fate of being immediately repulsed, 
and the Allies meanwhile continued to advance 
their siege works, the prosecution of which 
has been aided by the concealment afforded by 
the heavy snow. The French had occasionally 
penetrated into the surburbs of Sebastopol ; 
and the Flagstaff Battery, which commands a 
great extent of the town, could, it was believed, 
be taken whenever an assault for the purpose 
might be deemed desirable. 
A dispatch in the Puris Patrie announces 
that firing was almost suspended on both sides. 
All were seeking shelter from the snow. The 
moral and physical condition of the besiegers 
was good, but the horses were suffering from 
cold. A despatch from General Canrobert of 
the 10th of January, says that the English 
have ceded to us a portion of their lines, 
namely, the works commanding and destined 
to batter a breach in the Malakoff Tower, on 
which a serious attack will most probably 
soon be made. It is u j 
that 
from the original plans | A 
: ; t of defence in 
French army are immediately to take up a new 
position, the object of which is partly to stop 
the supplies from reaching Sebastopol by a 
new road which the Russians have made from 
Inkermann., 
The galvanic apparatus for exploding twen- 
ty tons of powder against the ‘sunken vessels 
in the harbour of Sebastopol has arrived at 
Balaklava, and a corpse of divers are expected. 
It is expected that the explosions will 
the foundations of the forts Constantine and 
Alexander. 
Sufferings of the Allied Army. — A letter 
from the camp at Balaklava states that the 
Turks were dying at that place at the rate of 
seventy or eighty per day. Their chief busi- 
ness was to carry shot to the camp of Lord 
Raglan, a distance of seven miles. On one 
occasion, the writer was nearly lost in the 
snow, but was dug out by some Frenchmen, 
who restored him by the aid of a little French 
brandy. Another letter describes the men as 
haggard, care-worn, and the stamp of death on 
many of them. As many as eight hundred 
sick arrived at Scutari in one day, and three 
thousand are still incamp. A strong compan 
of the 90th had been reduced from 80 to 14 
men, and the Fusilier Guards, which original- 
iy numbered 1562, could produce only 210. 
he army was rapidly thinning, and yet all 
were anxious for the assault. The writer says: 
“There is no flagging of courage. What a 
thrill of joy it would send through every heart 
if the order ‘Prepare for battle!’ were given. 
Men are impatient for it, and life here is 
counted a cheap thing. We can mount no 
cavalry. It is sad to see the horses dying on 
the roadside. Go where you will, you feel a 
bleeding heart at every step. For the last 
three days it has snowed almust incessantly, 
and the greatest difficulty is felt in getting 
provisions to the camp. The prospect is dark, 
turn to what hand you like. No ray of hope 
appears to relieve the deepening gloom. All 
is one wild wreck of misery and confusion.” 
Another letter complains sadly, and says :— 
“We have nothing but the damp ground to 
lie upon, perhaps after being out in the wet all 
day, and all your clothing completely wet 
through, you have no fire to get them dry, 
so you are to sleep in that state all night, and 
get up in the morning, and find your great 
coat and trousers frozen stiff as a stake; and 
then there is another thing, which is as bad or 
worse than the other, and that is being short 
of provisions; and I can assure you for the 
truth that our men have been for two days 
with nothing but a bit of biscuit and a drop of 
coffee, and very often without the coffee, on 
account of the scarcity of wood; and when 
they could get a bit of meat they were obliged 
to eat it raw, for the snow came and complete- 
ly covered up what bit of wood there was, 
which was only a bit of brushwood, fur every 
tree all round for miles has been consumed 
for firewood some time ago, and if the govern- 
ment do not send out some wood or coals I do 
not know what we shall do.” 


CHINA. 


A letter from Canton, under date of Decem- 
ber 10th, 1854, states that after the virtual 
failure of the British and American Commis- 
sioners, in their late visit to Pekin, to induce 
the government to extend relations with Wes- 
tern nations, Mr. McLane took passage for 
home, having concluded that he must devise 
some plan with his own government for the 
renewal and revision of treaty relations with 
China. The better class of the Chinese had 
been driven into the support of the govern- 
ment by the conduct of the rebels and pirates. 
The Governor of Canton had been induced by 
them to ask assistance of the foreign forces. 
The latter would afford to the Governor all 
that he could require by treaty stipulations, 
but in the absence of any confidence in the 
Mandarins, they would go no further. The 
opening of the city of Canton was not con- 
sidered a matter of much importance. The 
trade of the place for the ensuing six months 
was entirely destroyed, and as no foreigao co- 
operation was asked or could be granted, ex- 
cept for the immediate protection of the city, 
the province is likely to continue in its spear 
disturbed state for a year to come. The wri- 
ter states that the Imperial Government will 
most probably finally crush the insurrection. 


FROM CUBA. 


By the way of New Orleans we have advices 
from Havana to the 15th inst. A plot had been 
formed at Havana, to assassinate, at the Opera, 
the Captain General and other officials. The 
gas was to have been extinguished and the 
work of death commenced. A traitor, how- 
ever, betrayed his comrades, and on the 8th 
inst. Don Pinto, an intimate friend of 


The demand of ‘France, that a | 


one million pounds sterling, or two, if wanted, . 


Numerous arrests have been made at Flor- | 


of attack, with the view 


Senor Almeda, 
known planter of Trinidad, 
have also, it is said, been imprisoned. Fears 
of invasion are entertained, and the Govern- 
ment is arming every one they can—even the 

ley slaves. New militia troops were form- 
ing, the coast. was declared to be in a state of 
blockade, and the Island in a condition of 
sei A ation had also been issued, 
ordering an enlistment of all volunteers, be- 


tween the of 18 and 50, capable of bear- 
in arms. that the news of the 


ibustero movement was brought by the 
British steamer Colossus, whose officers re- 
ported that they had met a fleet of American 
vessels crowded with men. The British ship 
of the line Boscawen had left Havana. The 
most extravagant reports were in circulation. 


MARRIED 


At Clifton, Cumberland county, Virginia, on 
Wednesday evening, 7th inst., by the Rev. Moses 
D. Hoge, D. D., Rev. Witttam Hooe, pastor of 
Westminster Church, Baltimore, Maryland, to Miss 
Vinermta Rawpo.rn, eldest daughter of Rev. Pry- 
Tow HaRaison. 


At Cape Island, New Jersey, 25th ult., by the 
Rev. C. H. Ewing, Mr. to Miss lea- 
Becca H. Bewner, all of Cape Island. 


On the 5th inat., by the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, 
D. D., Mr. Ropeat to Mies Maay Ext- 
Scueets, all of Philadelphia. 


In McDonough county, Hlinois, on Tuesday, 23d 
ult., by the Rev. James Cameron, Mr. Ne.son M. 
to Miss Maatua H. Crank. 

At West Hampton, by the Rev. W. B. Reeve, on 
the 10th inet., Mr. 8. W. Rawpact of Middle Island, 
to Mies Nancy O. Gairrixne of the former place. 
On the 15th inat., J. W. Peccteracav, Esq., of 
Moriches, to Miss Nancy H. Sterness of West 
Hampton. 


On Thursday, 15th inst., by P. F. Mayer, D. D., 
Mr. James Gepves, Jr., to Mies Wicson, 
all of Philadelphia. 


On the 14th inst., by the Rev. W.S. Morrison, 
Mr. Davip Cox to Mise Mary Oxeson, beth of 
Juniata county, Pennsylvania, Also, on the 15th 
inst., at Shade Gap, Mr. Simon Lock to Mies Ext- 
Russet, both of Huntingdon county, Pena- 
sylvania. 

On the 13th inst., in Philadelphia, by the Rev. D. 
H. Emerson, of York, a vania, Mr. Ropeat 
Kearney to Mies Lerit1a Wicer, both of Cecil 
county, Maryland. 

In Baltimore, on the 15th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Backus, Mr. E. Wyatr BLANCHARD to Miss ANNA 
M., daughter of the late B. W. Hart, Esq. 

On the 15th inst., by the Rev. N. G. Parke, Mr. 
Exsenezer to Miss CaTHARine Davt- 
son. Also, on the 18th inat., Mr. Ropear Hustee 
to Mrs. Manoarert Eppre, all of Wyoming Valley, 
Pennsylvania. 

At Reaville, on the let inst., by the Rev. B. Car- 
rell, Mr. James K. Banwster of Lambertville, to 
Miss Ans Parker of the former place. On the 
19th inst., in Readington, Mr. Goopre 
Low of Reaville, to Mise Maopatene Tuatcues of 
the former place; all of New Jersey. 


OBITUARY. 


| Died, at Brooklyn, New York, of scarlet fever, 
on the 27th of January, MARGARETTA, daughter 

of Mr. WILLIAM M. FORD, aged one year and 

four months. 

Died, at Pittston, Pennsylvania, on the 18th inst., 

THEODORE GARDINER, son of the Rev. N. G. 

PARKE, aged two years and nine months. 


Died, on Sunday evening, the 18th inst., Mra, 
MARGARET McVAUGH, relict of the late Ed- 
mond McVaugbh, Esq., of Frankford, Pennsy!vania. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Monday mornimg the 
19th inst., Mr. DANIEL BRAY, in the 60th year of 
his age. 

Died, suddenly, in Camden, New Jersey, on the 
19th inst., Captain THOMAS CULLEN, late of Phi- 
ladelphia, aged 79 years. 

Died, on the 3d inst., aged seventy years, Mr. 
WILLIAM WALKER of Clifton Hill, Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania. He was a native of Ber- 
wickshire, Scotland, and was descended from pious 
parents. He early connected himeelf with a seced- 
ing branch of the Presbyterian Church in that coun- 
try; but there being no Presbyterians in his neigh- 
bourhood here, he joined the Protestant Methodist 
Church, and for the last sixteen years has done much, 
by precept and example, to sustain the ordinances 
of religion, and promote the education of the young, 
in the district of Luzerne county, in which he lived. 
One who owes him much, desires to make this tri- 
bute to his memory.—Communicated. 

Died, on the Ist inst., at Lock Haven, Pennsylva- 
nia, ALBERT, son of ROBERT and MARY 
McCORMICK, in the 15th year of his age. Being 
from childhood much afflicted, and thereby demand- 


Died, January Ist, in Lamar, Clinton county, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. NANCY, wife of Colonel JOHN 
SMYTH, a ruling elder in the Great Island Pregby- 
terian Church, in the 47th year of her age. The 
death of this lady has made a sad breach in a once 
happy family and a large circle of relatives and 
friends. As a mother, she was tender and affec- 
tionate; as a wife, faithful and devoted; as a friend, 
sincere and warm in her attachments. As a Chris- 
tian, she had clear views of the plan of salvation 
through Christ crucified. In early life she made a 
public profession of her faith in Christ, and united 
with the Presbyterian Church, to which she was 
ardently attached, and of which she was an exem- 
plary member. The last three years ofher lile she 
was the child of affliction, during the greater part 
of which time she was confined to her chamber and 
her couch. She bore her afflictions with Christian 
patience and resignation. Although desirous to re- 
cover for the sake of her children; yet if God had 
purposed otherwise, she could say, * thy will be 
done.”? For some time before her decease she felt 
that her end was near; but having cast herself into 
the arms of her Saviour, she was persuaded that he 
was able to keep that which was committed to him 
against that day. To her, death was robbed of his 
sting. She contemplated his approach with the ut- 
most calmness and composure. Having committed 
her children and friends into the hands of a cove- 
nant-keeping God, and bade them farewell, she 
gently fell asleep in Jesus. ‘* B'essed are the dead 
that die in the Lord.” G. 


Departed this life, at Winchester, Virginia, on 
the Ist inst., Mrs. ANNE EVELINA TUCKER, 
relict of the late Hon. Henry St. George Tucker, in 
the 66th yearofherage. In delineating the charac- 
ter of this estimable lady, it is only necessary to fol- 
low the simple guidance of truth and nature to fur- 
nish a picture upon which the friends of humanity 
and religion may look with admiration. She was 
one of the few relics that lingered among us as 
memorials of ancient worth. Those who associated 
with her in other years, as well asin more recent 
times, bear cheerful testimony to the purity and up- 
rightness of her life. With uncompromising in- 
tegrity she blended the milder virtues of charity and 
benevulence. Dispensing with evanescent profes- 
sions, she proved the depth and sincerity of her 
sympathy by acts of sabstantial and enduring kiad- 
ness. Those who knew her best can testify how 
faithfully she performed all the personal, relative, 
and social duties which devolved upon her. Her 
accomplished husband, whoee brilliant endowments 
secured fur him the highest political and judicial 
stations which the State of his nativity could bestow, 
listened with respect and consideration to her pious 
and intelligent counsels. A model of maternal af- 
fection, and ever ready, in every possible way, to 
contribute to the comfort of her children, she was 
nevertheless unyielding in the exercise of domestic 
discipline, and the enforcement of all the rules of 
ropriety and decorum, whether at home or abroad. 
a her halcyon days, when the world was bright and 
attractive, she sought and found the Saviour, and 
united with the Presbyterian Church, at whose con- 
secrated altars she continued to worship with affec- 
tionate devotion until called to the higher and holier 
services in the upper sanctuary. Her death was 
such as might have been expected from such a life. 
After a short illness, she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus 
in the presence of all her children, upoa whom she 
bestowed her dying benediction; and by her calm and 
eon exit, bequeathed to them and to the world, 

er final testimony of the untold value and efficacy 
of religion to support the soul amidst the pangs of 
dissolving nature. Her remains were conveyed to 
the Kent street Presbyterian Church, where, in the 
presence of a large congregation, composed of al! 
denominations with their respective ministers, a 
discourse, appropriate to the interesting occasion, 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Tustin of Washington 
city, after which, all that was mortal of this lament- 
ed lady, was deposited by the side of her distin- 
guished husband, to await, with him, the dawn of 
the resurrection morn.—Communicatled. 


Departed this life, in Baltimore county, Maryland, 
January 29th, at the residence of his son-in-law, J. 
Harmar Brown, JOHN WILSON, in the 76th year 
of his age. Born in Ireland, the deceased had re- 
sided for sixty-one years in this country, with whose 
institutions he made himself thoroughly acquainted ; 
and in the defence of whose liberties he manfully 
faced the foe. Endowed by nature with powers of 
raind of no ordinary kind, which he had diligently 
improved bY extensive reading ; possessed of exqui- 
site sensibility and refinement, united with a high 
sense of honour, he was beloved and respected by 
all who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship. But 
it was especially as the friend of public education 
and the benefactor of the poor, that he was distin- 
guished in the latter years of his life. Truly may it 
be said of him, ‘* when the eye saw him, it blessed 
him ;’? and often has he, ia the spirit of his Master, 
tenderly dried the tear from the eye of the child of 
sorrow, and made the heart of the widow and or- 
phaa to sing for joy. Atan ant period the good 
seod, sown by the hand of a faithful Christian mo- 
ther, began to bear fruit, and, feeling the claims of 
God upon him, he dedicated himeeif to his service. 
Although for many years an exemplary member of 
the Church, he has frequently been heard to allude 
with emotion to a change in his views and feelings, 
during an extensive revival of religion, under the 
ministry of the late lamented Dr. John Breckinrid 

From that time his piety assumed a more decided 
character, and the service of God became with him 
the all-absorbing principle, to which everything else 
was made subservient. For the jast twenty-three 
years he sustained the office of ruling elder in the 
second Presbyterian Church, to the officers and 


of y 
abaned the task as impracticable. The 


General Concha, and thirty-five influential citi- 


members of which he was ardently attached. and 
with whose various pastors he was always on term: 
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sens were arrested, On the following day | of the closest iatimac and warmest friendship. 8el- 


dom was bis venera form ‘absent from the sanc- 
tuary, and in the social meetings long will bis ar- 
dent supplications be remembered by the circle who 
met with him aroand the meray-ceat, Deeply had 
he drank the cup of affliction! had he ia 
early manhood seen bis sweet blossoms traneplanted 
igto the garden of the Lord, ‘ to bloom ia of 
light ; when the infirmities of age begaa to 
creep upon him, he wee called to résign two beloved 
children ia life—even hie first bora, 
and the child of hie old age.. Before he had re 
covered from thie bereavement, the dewted wife of 
hia youth was called to precede him to that better 
country, 
** Where their best ftiends, their kindred dwell, 
And God their Saviour reigns.” wee 


During his last sickness he bore his sufferings with- 


out & murmur, and frequently expressed great thank- 
fatness for the and entire acquiee 
cence ian the will of heavenly Father, with 


which he wae. . He tted, ental 
withia a few minates of. address 
words of tenderness and affection to his famil y, aad 
sweetly fell asleep, commending his precious 
to the *‘angel of the covenant, who stood prepared 
wear, i 
*« When hearts whose truth was proven 
Like thine are laid in earth, : 3 
There should a wreath be woven, 
To tel! the world their worth.” 


— Communicated. 


SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STRERT 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—Sermon to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 25th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
by the Rev. Dr. Hatton, pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, on Washington Square, New York. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Tuskalovéa will 
be held at Burton’s Hill Church, Green county, Ales 
bama, on Thursday before the Grat Sabbath ia April 
(March 29th) at eleven o'clock, A.M. - 

C. A. Sticeman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SCHUYLER.—The Preeby~ 
tery of Schuyler will meet in Knoxville, Iilinoie, 
Ap. il Sth, at seven o’clock, P. M. Sessional re- 
cords, statistical reports, commissioner’ and coa- 
tingent funds will be expected. 

Tuomas 8. Vatt, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS,—As the present Super- 
intendent of the Church Extension Committee of 
the Presbytery of Philadetphia, has lately issued » 
Circular, purporting to give the names of those who 
have subscribed to that Committee, together with 
the amounts paid in, will you permit me to eupply 
an omission, and to acknowledge what was received 
by us—of course under the sanction of the Commit- 
tee—to the Kensington Church. Sums of $5 and 
under I do nut give, as it would absorb too much 


space. 

Archibald Robertson, @100; Matthew Newkirk, 
$90—subscription $50, interest remitted $40; Dr. 
Chester, Wm. R. Thompson, H. S. Clarke, Jobn A. 
Brown, Alexander Osbourne, Robert Graham, Jona- 
than Graham, Wm. Graham, James Wray, James 
McCutcheon, Singleton A. Mercer, $50 each; Wm. 
O. Johnstone, $300; Isaac Norris, Andrew Smith, 
$30 each ; Miss Rice (collected) $75; 8S. Hyndman, 
$40; Morris Patterson, James B. Ross, James 
McLaughlin, H. Graham, P. McBride, Mrs. Hanson, 
$25 each; Miss Holland, J. £. Negus, Edward 
Pronter, $20 each; Mrs. Stille, John Gordon, Henry 
Plimsoll, Joha Meek, “‘a friend,’ John McCall, 
Henry McKeen, David Graham, A. McElgoy, Dr. 
Hodge, Robert Wallace, $10 each; which, together 
with emall sums, subscribed by our own people and 
others, amount to—not $1600 as stated by the Su- 
perintendent—but $2100. 

Jonneron, 
Pastor of Kensington Church, 


COMMENTARY MUCH NEEDED.—4A Com- 
mentary on the Song of Solomon. By the Rev. 
George Burrowes, D. D. I?mo. $1.25. 
The Rev. James Hamilton, D. D., of London, au- 
thor of ‘* Mount of Olives,’ &c., writes as follows 
respecting thie work: 
** It is little to say that itis the best Commentary 
on ‘ The Sung ;’ it is one of the best Commentaries 
on an Old Testament Book which it has ever been 
my happiness to peruse; fur [| have seldom found 
one which so delightfully combines scholarship and 
sound judgment with the devotional spirit, or one 
in which the results of much reading are ao grace- 
fully interwoven with the author’s independent 
thinking. The book is especially valuable as a 
specimen of a kind of Commentary much needed in 
the present day—bringing out as it does the poetical 
charms of the inspired writer, and so commending 
the study to men of literary tastes. To persons who 
believe in the Bible as a divine revelation generally, 
but etrll who stumble at the Song of Solomon, this 
work will be a word in season.’’ 
Published and for sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sizth, 


feb 24—3t Philadelphia. 
Three Lectures, in a 

form, on the importance of the study of E ocu- 
tion, proper for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar, 
will be delivered in the Hall of the University ot 
Pennsylvania, South Ninth street, Philadelphia, hy 
David Longmore, D. D., on the evenings of Tues- 
day, February 27th, and of Thursday and Friday, 
Ist and 2d of March, at half-past seven o’clock. At 
the close of each Lecture, a variety of illustrative 
readings will be given, selected from the most emi- 
nent American and English authors. Single Lec- 
ture 25 cents; whole course 50 cents. 
Can elocution be taught? The question has here- 
tofore been asked through ignorance—it shal! here- 
after be asked only through folly.— Dr. James Rush. 
The elocutionist labours not to make ‘men artifi- 
cial, but to make them cease from being so; not to 
mend or transform nature, but to restore and de- 
A. Park, D. D., Andover. 

—it 


R. KINDELL’S SINGING CLASSES—In the 
following in Philadelphia:—On Satur. 
day evenings in the Eleventh Baptist Church, Twelfth’ 
street above Race; Munday even.ngs in the North 
Presbyterian Church, Sixth street, below Green; 
Thursday evenings in the Rev. Mr. Shepherd’s 
Church, Buttonwood street below Sixth. All com-. 
mence at half-past seven o’clock. feb 24—It 


NSTRUCTION IN HEBREW.—The West Phila- 

deiphia Institute (Judge Kelley, President), fur- 
nishes instruction gratuitously in. Hebrew to all. 
young men preparing themselves to enter the minis- 
try. The instruction is given every afternoon at 
five o'clock. A class is already formed com-. 
mence on Monday afternoon, 26th inat., at five 
o’clock. A knowledge of the elementary principles 
of Hebrew, previously to entering a Theological 
Seminary, is of great advantage to every student 
who desires to be extensively learned in sacred lite- 
rature. The instruction is given by 

Paor. E. D. SAUNDERS. 

The West Philadelphia Institute is situated about 
a mile from the Market street bridge. 
feb 24—3t 


HE PRIZE ESSAY ON PRAYER FOR COL- 
LEGES.— Written for the Western College So- 

—- by the Rev. Professor W. 8. Tyler of Amherst 
ollege. 
A second edition of th s masterly work was called. 
for, within two weeks of its publication. It has al- 
ready made a deep impression wherever it has gone, 
and has awakened such unusual interest in the 
minds of some, that several hundred copies bave 
been ordered by them for gratuitous distribution. 
Though not depending on any occasional cir- 
cumstance for its value, its circulation, at this 
season of Prayer for Colleges, is timely and im- 
portant. To encourage a wide circulation of 
the volume, it is offered at the low rate of Afty 
cents per copy; on the receipt of which amount, 
free of expense, it will be sent, prepaid, to any post 
office address. When taken in quantities, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, or otherwise, a liberal dedue- 
tion will be made from this price. 

M. W. DODD, Publisher, 
feb 24—2t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


TEACHERS.—Wanted, by the Ist of April’ 
next, a Teacher for a Boy’s Boarding School, 
of a high order, withia two hours, by railroad, from 
Philadelphia. It is desirable that the incumbent be 
a Christian (Presbyterian preferred), a graduate of 
standing from some respectable college,experienced 
in the business of tuition and government, and of 
agreeable and conciliatory manners. To one 
sessing the requisite qualifications, the situation, in 
itself pleasant, will be made permanent and profit- 
able. Address, with all desirable information, 


Rev. M. K. M., . 
feb 24—21* Office of the Presbyterian. 


ITUATION WANTED BY A TEACHER.—A 
Lady, of experience in teaching, desires a sit - 
uation as resident Teacher in a family; or would 
take charge of a Select School; or would acceptan 
eligible position in a Seminary. Letters of overtare, 
or inquiry, (post-paid), addressed to the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadel . 
phia, will be forwarded to the applicant, and re- 
ceive prompt attention. feb 24—3t 


OR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, BIBLI- 
CAL AND THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 
AND FAMILY READING.—Kurtz’s Manual of 
Sacred History. A Guide to the Understanding of 
the Divine Pian of Salvation, according to its Histo- 
rical Development. Translated from the sizth Ger- | 
man edition, by Charles H. Scheffer, D. D. In one 


vol. Price $1.25, 

Contents. Introduction. Division A.— The 
Creation and the Fall of Man. Division B—Re 
demption and Salvation. Part I.—The Pian of Sal-: 
vation ip its Introductory Stages. Chapter J. From ; 
the Fall of Man to the Deluge. Chapter 3. From 
the Deluge to the Calling o raham. Chapter 3. 
From the Calling of Abraham to she Birth of Christ. 
First Period.—The Age of the Patriarchs. Second 
Period.—Moses and the giving of the Law. Third 
Period —Joahue and the Conquest of the 
Land. Fourth Period.—The e of the Jud * 
Fifth Period.—From Samuel to the Building o 
Temple, and the Division of the Kingdom. Siath 
Period.—From the Building of the Temple to the. 
Cessation of Prophecy. Seveath Period.—Ffrom the 
Cessation of Prophecy in the Old Testament to its 
Fulfilment in the New Testament. Part 11.—The’ 
Plan of Salvation in ite Fulfimentand Final Results, 
Chapter 1. The Manifestation of Salvation ia the 
person of the Redeemer. Chapter 2. The Promal 


tion of Salvation the Aposties. Cha | 
he Salvation ‘in the bureh. 
Chapter 4. The Ultimate Consummation of Salve 
: 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, P 
Soath Sixth street above Chestaat, Phi 
fed 24—tf | £9 


~ Ang ne. of 99 to 82. will incur the indignation of the Omnipo- servatory ; Ferqueon, attached to the observa- 
way vols ral, | tent God, and of his.-bleased apostles, Peter | tory at Washington ; Hermann Goldschmidt Sir Torty others were aa ter 
Gl b passed by both and Paul.” among them, it is 
‘Bes hoon signed by the historical painter; and Chacornad, attached quié- | said, the famous Marti, of the Opera House, 
be now's law.” This in Tue Paaixrix Monvwenr.—The work | the observatory at Parie—each of these 
Calamation of, || eve on libge am: 0b toniah, “printer, politician, and on Saturday last. The trial was very satisfac- 1841 and 1846 added together. 
are: | thoagh he will receive increased. do with all possible | Scorcn Honorary Decres.—The Soest | tory to the Committee appointed by both Private letters from London say that the Eng- 
beck patch. recent reports made at the branches of the Councils lish Ministerial troubles are caused by the re- 
Op Saturday the Presid. the House | meeting committee at the ence 
| of Hon. Ro and that Aberdeen is sustained in this by the 
Message vetoing the Fr Bill. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, have given Queen. Lord Palmerston insists on the recall 
in the universal satisfaction, as far as we are in- of Lord Raglan, and hence his refusal to join 
| formed, and it is now thought Lord Derby in forming a new Cabinet. The 
‘Rev. Bir, of Oivil fands necéysary to complete this work, in English Baltic fleet has been ordered to as- 
Bple of toved to engref it'upon . accordance with the plan adopted by the semble in the Downs and pre for sea b 
J. hes deen Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, bat this sleo 
it] P FOR Coro A 
ay upper, favesend recen or 
"2." That “it re- 
inquii Wwerty of its forms, and 
't Wene ‘Aynz-eyed to-see what all | Protestant, and that two bishops and thirty 
He eran. tl 2 o its bounds, what can this reinforce- 
20 was, ome also. stennch disciple ment mean? 
‘PUSEYITE LONGINGS FOR ROME. 
to promulgate Romanizing views. ‘In the 
wamber for the Vicar represents 
eX. making Mis. way through the old 
close of dark and dreary day in Novem- 
der.” The Vicar is in s desponding state 
LETTER ing the greater attention and care of his parents, he 
; sudden, has been a heavy stroke upon his fond 
’ An | | parents, But we trust that, released from his suf - 
8 x | ferings, he has gone to a better world, ‘‘ where the 
a Strangers and citizens have improved it, by Irequen 
ae ing in crowds the different pleces of interest in our 
i city. The tan Mechanic’s Fair continues 
on the Progress of Electricity. Many think them 
i the Lectures of the season. His lectures exhibit 
¥ much scientific research. The vacant pannel in the | 
Rotunda of the Capitol has been filled by Powel’s 
historical punting, De Soto’s Discovery of the Mis- 
¥ siseippi River. This painting possesses great merit, 
| but [ do not think it equal to the Embarkation of the 
‘ The first isa company of men planting the cross— 
: the second, a company of artillerymen hauling up @ | 
cannon, which in its appearance certainly speaks of 
if a past age—the third is composed of a large camp 
on chest, with helmets, battle-axes, and many other im- 
4 war—the fourth group consists of In- 
tt jans, some of whom are perfect pictures of as- 
Fa tonishment and feer—the fifth is De Soto mounted 
ay on a fine Arabian horse, surrounded by hie guard. 
| This group occupies the centre of the picture. It 
. is a very beautiful and comprehensive work of art. 
; There ate now eight paintings in the Rotunda, and 
all of them are full of historic interest. The Land- 
sf ing of Columbus was painted by Vanderlyn; the 
‘> .. Discovery of the Mississippi, by Powel; the Bap- 
re tiem of Pocahontas, by Chapman; the Embarkation of 
the Pilgrims, Weir; the Declaration of Inde- 
2 pendence, the of Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
fe the Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, and 
Washington Resigning his Commission, by Trum- 
There is nothing of peculiar religious 
our city. Our places of public worship are gener- 
ally well attended, but there is not thet deep feeling | ———————__—__—__— nnn 
° upon the subject of religion that we desire to see. 
, 
f disposition to improve HI time, and we may hope ° 
that most of the " 
, The Senate passed 
the week. Among 
} : increasing the salaries of the Judges of the Supreme 
e Court of the United States; also the Indian A ppro- 
‘4% priation bill; the Pacific Railroad bill passed yester- 
day by a vote of 24021. It proposes to construct 
th Western Texas, and running through to California; 
et the se@oad commenciag somewhere upon the west- | 
| ern boundary of Missouri, and terntinating at San 
a Francisco; and the third commencing on the north- 
ra? - western border ‘of Iowa, and terminating at some 
£ point on the Pacific in the territory of Oregon. The 
gi bill gives for the construction of these roads alter- 
: nate sections of lend for twelve miles on each side 
of the tracke. It requires the Secretaries of the 
s “Interior, War, and Navy, with the Postmaster-Gen- 
struction of each roed. It appropriat 
°  gile fot carrying the United States M 
| 
u 
F the House having 
the amendment, which carries 
a amount, the anoual sum of $100. Mr. Jones 
efinessee, ifitroduced a resolution in reference to 
ai 3 naturalization and immigration, which will be called 
introduced a bill paying 
to the captors of the British brig Caledonia. 
"gleo been reported paying Commodore 
; Perry $26,000 for his diplomatic services in opening 
the ports‘of Japan, and establishing commanice- 
and appointed a Committee of | 
"The House passed on Tuesday last two neval 
3 ills, and discussed at some a third. The 
substitute. ‘The present ample provisions 
in this regerd. [t gives to faithful seamen, after a —— 
thres yeor’s ‘eraise, an ‘honourable discharge, with 
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' the publisher, that he ie about to issue a volume of 


ry A. 
the Kdow Nothings... By an Americen, 

pp- 223. 

igipte of our criticisms. 
obded nbtive American, and a 
Khow Nothing. 
Tas or or Christianity viewed 


Aspects. By the Rev. A. L. R. 
“Pods; Wathor of « Incidents in the Life of oar Sa- 


Boston, 1855, Gould § Lincoln, 
a freshness and vigour in this little work, 


icate good thinking and faithful culture. 
Christianity in its various as- 
peris os.a, life,.a, work, a reward, a cultare, a discip- 
line, anda fellowship, with skill and power, having 
special reference te some of the speculative errote of 
the finds; propagdtéd ftom high sources, and with 
much pretension. He the Christianity found- 
ing ‘aceess to. through wro 
Godby the Gpirit, id striking contrast with the 
Christianity of en intuitional theology, 
Asrvii of. Discovery; or, Year- 
Edited David A. ells, A- Boston, ’ 
Annual, faithfully embodying year’s scientific 
discoveries, is interesting es an index of progress, as 
well ae for the important fects it contains: This 
work professes to give the most important 
soveties and improvements id Mechanics, useful 
Arts, Netural Philosophy, Chemistry, Aatrovomy, 
», Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geolo- 
gy, Geography, Antiquities, &c., together with a list 
of acientific publications ; a classified list of patents ; 
obituaries of eminent scientific men; and notes on the 
pfogtese of science during the year 1854, So es 
aé'we'can judge, the editor has accomplished hi 
Sik wel The volume is embellished with a fine 
engraving of our distinguished savant Lieutenant 


fall within 
The author 
stout 


aury. | 

A Pastor's Sxercurs; or Conversations with 

Anxious Inquirers respecting the Way of Salva- 

, tion. . By Ichabod 8. Spencer, D.D. New York, 

1865, W. Dodd. 2mo,’pp. 414. 

-*\We are’ glad to ‘see 'this new and neat edition 

Of ‘a ‘work Which has been received with extraordi- 

nary favour by the religious public. Dr. Spencer 

a remarkable tact in dealing with the 
heart. With an acuteness, readiness, and practical 
logic we have seldom seen surpassed, he meets every 
difficulty and objection, and with great tenderness 
and power urges the sinner to the way of life. ‘The 
descriptions are graphic, and the whole spirit of the 
work such as is eminently calculated to do good. 

To those who have not yet made themselves ac- 

quainted with it, we recommend it as at once deeply 

interesting and instructive. 

A Pasron’s Sxercars. Second Series. New York, 
M. W. Dodd.’ ‘12mo, pp. 430.’ 
This is a sequel to the above, and ses the 

same’ admirable characteristics. Including both 

series, these works have reached a circulation of 
twenty thousand. We are pleased to learn from 


Dr.: Spencer’s Discourses, with a Memoir by the 
Rev. J:M. Sherwood. We have no doubt it will be 
work of mach interest and value. | 
Tax Tavres axp tus Twenty-two Sermons. 

» By the Right Rev. C. P. Melivaine, D.D., D.C.L., 

Bishop of the Protestant E Church in 
the Diocese of Ohio. New York, 1855, Robert 
Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 8S. & 
Alfred Martien. 8vo, pp. 508, to? 
Bishop Mclivaine’s position as one of the most 
staunch and earnest opponents of Puseyism and 
Pfigh-Churchism in his denomination, is well known. 
These discourses partake of the usual characteristics 
of his writings. They are evangelical, direct, and 
faittifal, appealing to the heart and conscience ; and, 
without being ornate. to any great degree, have « 
skilful thetorical finish. ‘Sach exhibitions of truth 
will bé acceptable to all who love a pure gospel. 
A Cusat ox Tax Historr of trax Wort, 

. from the Creation to the Birth of Christ; being a 
Synchronical Arrangement of the Leading Events 
of Sdered and Profane History, subdivided into 

"Periods, embellished by Pictorial Illustrations. 

London, James Nesbit Co. From Robert Car- 

_ ter & Brothers, New York. Folio. : 

Thies is a valuable help for the connected study 

of sacred and profane history. ‘The system of in- 

terpretation and arrangement adopted conforms, for 
the most part, to the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures. The plan seems to be judicious, and the 
execution skilful and satisfactory. [t will be an ex- 

cellent addition to the minister’s study, as well as 2 

valuable assistant to teachers of Sabbath Schools and 

Bible Clasées, and to all who desire thoroughly to 

fathiliarize themselves with sacred history. | 

Tax Sraait Gats; or, the Rule of Exclusion from 
Heaven. 

~- Another of the beautiful and instructive series of 

books for the young, publishing by the Har- 

ror Youts. Designed for Sabbath- 
- echools and Families. Philadelphia, Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 

The Sabbath-school Hymn Book published by the 
Board, has been regarded as in some points de- 
fective. The present selection is a great improve- 
meat on its predetessor. The arrangement of the 
hymns in elphabetical order, will be found a great 
convenience. 

Tae Carecaisnw or Scareront Histrorr. 
_From the accession of David to the death of Je- 
_ hosaphet: Vol. Ill. Philadelphia, Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 

These questions are clear, simple, and compre- 
hensive, and well adapted for Sabbath-school and 
family instruction. 

Tat Lity amone Trorns, and Orv Gannett: 
Philadelphia, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Two delightful little narratives. 

Pas Hone, Tar Scuoor, ann THe Cuurcn ; or, 

the Presbyterian Education Repository. Edited 

“by C. Van Rensselaer, Cotresponding Secretary of 

‘the Board of Education. Vol, V. Philadelphia, 

1855. 8vo, pp. 192. 

This volume contains twenty-two articles on topics 
more or less related to Christian education. They 
are from some of the best writers in both hemispheres, 

will well repay a careful perusal. A well exe- 
cuted engraving of the Rev. Gi Tennent adorns 
 PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

The Westminster Review for January, re-pub- 
lished by Leonard Scott & Co. New York, contains, 
1. The Anglo-French Alliance. 2. Ballads of the 

%. Prossia and Prussian Policy. 4. A 

G at Saxon History. 5. Poland, her History 

and _ 6. Cambridge University Reform, 

7. Austria in the Principalities. 8. Contemporary 

Literature. ‘The notices of recent works in the last 

article; include some of the boldest 

anity, and especially evangelical religion, which we 
have at day ice Goon in this able but dangerous 

Quarterly. 

Tbe National Magazine for March is excellent, 

ing, as usual, the solid and the entortaining. 
oA Few Plain Words, is the title of an earnest 
in behalf of the American Sunday School 
Uition, by the Rev. R. B. Westbrook, one of the 

Dc. Howe's Discourse on the Early History of 
Preshyterianism in South Carolina, which we have 
already noticed, as an article 
terian Review, appears in pam tise 
most interesting fragment our ecclesiastical his 
tory, abd the Presbyterian Church is a debtor to the 
réépectéd author for the fidelity with which he has 

i We should be much gratified if Dr. 


‘be im 
‘the-solation of this problem hes been 
torn, M uaetts, by 


life-preserver, by 
Gots ‘land to land twice, 


~~ 


steamer 
states that if he trad been on 
he would, have thought 
it but. gone 


| is: passing | 
the night is drawing pin 
ad? with mal wish 


Jad? 


for thly ; 273), from ‘calculations founded ob th 
Yet the spirit’s eye would fain 


which I saw for the first time, and feel im- 
pelled to notice. It bids defiance to the 
frosts of winter, and ever spreads its mage i- 


tieable. wonderful approach 


y William K. Phipps,’of Farming- 
the invention of a 
which*he has walked on 


Went ashore within two miles of, where 
‘Occeae was burned in Boston 


Pass me not by... 

_ Many friends were gathered round me, — 
In the bright. days,ofthe past; 
Bat the graye has closed above them, .. 
» ‘And Lilinger bere the last. 
Dam lonety; tarry’-with me 


“Rest thy lovely features; 

I seek, dear Lord, in vain? — 
with ‘Saviour, 
Let me see.thy amile again! 

Dull my ear to earth-born music; 

.» Speak thou, Lord, in'words of cheer; 
Feeble, tottering my footstep, 
_.. Sinks my heart with sudden fear; 
| Cast thine arms, dear Lord, around me, | 

Let me feel thy presence near. — 


Baithful memory.paints heforeme 
Every deed and thought of sin; 
Open thou the blood-filled fountain, 
Cleanse my guilty soul’ within; 
_ Tarry, thou forgiving Saviour ! 
__ |. Wash me wholly from my sin! 


Deeper, deeper, grow the shadows, 
Paler now the glowing West; 
Swift the night of death advances ; 
Shall it be the night of rest? 
Tarry with me, O my Saviour ! 
Lay my head upon thy -breast! 


Feeble, trembling, fainting, dying, 
Lord, Least myselfonthee; 
_.., Tarry with me through the darkness! 
i: While I sleep, still watch by me, 
_-’ Till the morning; then awake me, 
Dearest Lord, to dwell with thee, 
OF TRAVEL TO TEXAS. 
NO. VI... 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESHTTERIAN.] 
The live oak— Timber— Evidences of recent 
, origin— Strata of the higher land— Min- 
erals— Soil of the river bottoms—Analy- 
sis of Red River water—Largest gypsum 
' formation—Recent origin of the region 
—Sir Charles iyell’s computations—A. 
Brown's—Objections—Apostrophe to the 
Long Moss. 
Messrs. Editors—I recollect having read, 
some years apo, zs essay, I believe by Lord 
Bacon, upon the desiderata, or the things to 
be done, in science; but however much has 
been accomplished since his day, how im- 
mensely have the desiderata increased! 
Every new discovery but reveals our ignor- 
ance, and opens up a thousand new fields 
for investigation. But the great difficulty 
is, to know what has been done; and man- 
kind, in general, are as ignorant of this as 
of what remains to be done. These remarks 
are suggested by the position in which I 
now find myself. Iam unwilling to repeat 
what others have said before me, and what 
is generally known; but the physical history 
of the United States is.in so fragmentary a 
state, that I know not where to find it, and 
must write at a venture. . 
It was my misfortune to visit the South 
when the greater part of the trees and shrubs 
were stripped of their foliage; and many of 
the plants peculiar to the climate must have 
escaped my notice. I had madea catalogue, 
which resembles so much what I have since 
found in a geographical work, that I see no 
need of publishing it. There is; however, 
one tree, the true monarch of the forest, 


‘TRACES 


ficent green domo te the 
oak (Quercus virens) 
trees. I know not what is its appearance 
in its native forests, butoume of those stand- 
ards, planted by the early French settlers 
on the Mississippi bottoms, are exquisitely 
beautiful in symmetry, and stretch their 
magsive limbs over an area that would con- 
tain ten thousand men. Though the tim- 
ber, in general, is much heavier than can be 
found on the Atlantic slope from New Jer- 
sey to Georgia, yet I saw none equal to that 
of the north-western region of Pennsylvania. 
The trees of every description seemed young, 
no fallen timber lay on the bottoms, and 
there is no depth of vegetable matter from 
decayed leaves. The impression forced upon 
me was, that the soil now bears its first race 
of vegetable life, since it emerged from be- 
neath the waters. 

‘high land between the Sabine and 
Red River is a mixture of ockrey clay and 
sand, and varies from deep red to a light 
yellow. This is from three to eight feet 
deep. On the surface, and intermixed with 
the clay, are great quantities of silicified 
wood, in fragments and massive trees; the 
only stones found are clay iron ores, of that 
species termed Limmonitiv. In fracture 
they are often extremely beautiful, exhibit- 
jug concentric square lines of various colours; 
others having the appearance of nuts, with 
a nodule of ad for a kernel, or the form of 
a shell, with a red pigment for an oyster. 
Beneath this clay there is about forty feet of 
white sand, interspersed with viens of tertiary 
clay, some of which would probably be well 
adapted for fire-brick. In this stratam, lam 
told that those digging wells frequently come 
upon logs of wood, undergoing decay, but 
still wood. Underneath this there is about 
two feet of lignite, or wood coal, at a 
depth of about sixty feet; below which the 
diggers, in the instance from which I made 
my observations, came upon a spring of salt 
water, which suspended their operations. 
From observation of several bluffs, I suppose 
this description is applicable to a large re- 
gion of country. | 

I have deposited specimens of these min- 
erals in the Museum of the Polytechnic 
College of Philadelphia, and Professor Thom- 
as is inclined to believe that the silicified 
wood is‘of the same kind and age as that 
found in Fleming county, Kentucky, and 
Saline, Arkansas. The lignite he considers 
identical with that found in the diluvial 
clay neat Natchez, Mississippi, Maysville, 
Kentucky, and Glendale, Ohio. The whole 
country seems once to have been an immense 
fresh water lake; but so far as I know, no 
attempt has been made to define its boun- 
daries, or to ascertain the process by which 
it has been drained; but for its identifica- 
tion the above marks are given. asst 

The streams or bayous, which are all 
branches of Red River, flow ig Valleys which 
have been denuded of a portion of the old 
deposit by the action of water; and in which 
a new deposit is thrown up, deep near the 
river, and shallower as itapproaches the high- 
er land. The materials of the new soil are a 
mixture of the argillaceous clay of the pine 
land, with a variety of matter brought from 
the higher regions of the country. The 
whole having been suspended in water, there 
are few pebbles to be found; but in a sand 
deposit I was able to collect a few, among 
which Professor Thomas found sard, agates, 
jasper, and quartz. 

The water of Red River possesses a strong 
flavour of magnesia; and. from large sta- 
lactites of impure chloride of sodium being 
formed from its evaporation at a leak in a 
steamboat boiler which I, saw, it must 
also contain a large portion of common 
salt. To ascertain ‘the proportions of the 
ingredients in water is, however, a work of 


slabour and. nicety; and I feel grati- 


od *in being able to give the following ana- 
lysis b r Thomas. The water was 
takes the:river at low water; at high 
water it would have contained a quan- 
tity of oxide of iron in Wispénsion. “The 
he. reports, “was most carefully 
tested with the following results: acids, car- 
sulpharic, hydro-chloric. Bases, lime, 


a deli 


mater, formsthe quick and fertil 
Fiver bottoms, 4852 


Marcy: lored Red River to ite. sources, 
| and be itiforme us that it flows for a hundred 
| milés“over'a gyp#aum formation, from which 


it takes ip the sulphate’ of linit, which gives 
|| the taste to.the water. 


have several times. exp 


others, deposits and re-deposits in eternal 
circles. 


suspension that they now have; but it is 
evident that the waters have once flowed in 


hoasens- 
is the noblest of all 


‘of clay and sand, 
y and t 


my, | 
ion that the region of Louisiana is of reeent 
origin; and. have given some reasons. laui, 
however, unwilling to claim for it a less 
tiqaity thar’ forthe Mississipp} ‘bottom, and 
I find Charlés. Ly ¢ 
uantity of solid‘ matter ‘annually brought 
by ‘the river, and the éxtent of ithe. 
t, arrives at the conclusion that the 
wholt must have been Tt work of upwards 
of & Kindred: thousand ‘years. If this be 
the age of the recent deposit, how jmmea- 
surably must we stretch back ‘for the time 
in which the great’ body of the country was 
deposited, and which is as certaitily of di- 
luvial origin. ‘as the river bottoms! But 
these calculations are met by others made by 
Brown, Esq., of Natchez, who cer- 
tainly had a better opportunity for making 
accurate experiments, and who reduces the 
period to feurteen thousand two hundred 
and eight years. : (Annual of Discovery for 
1854, p. 306), 1 suspect, however, that 
there ure still some very essential elements 
of calculation omitted, and the lowest would — 
astenish a Red River pilot. He will show | 
u banks of thirty and forty feet extend- 
mpg for a mile across, now over. n with 
trees, where he had navigated his flat-boat 
twenty years ago; and all along the banks 
you find trees, projecting horizontally down 
to the water’s edge, and below it, almost as 
fresh as on the day they fell. That the 
river rose at no distant day forty feet above 
the, present. high-water mark, ean be seen 
upon the bluffs; and if, as 1 have no reason 
to doubt, though I had no opportunity of 
examining it, wood not perfectly decom- 
posed can be found in the older formation, 
such remote periods must contradict all that 
we know of the destructibility of such ma- 
terials. The theories of science are in gen- 
eral entitled to respect; but the computa- 
tions of Sir Charles Lyell are so little 
upon experiment, that I think them an 
astonishing instance of empirical impudence. 
The hypothesis supposes that every drop of 
water carries a certain amount of matter, and 
deposits it in a certain place, as a steamboat 
does a barrel of molasses; but the action 
of water is very different. It rolls its masses 
before it, casts the heavier down, takes up 


Mr. Brown argues that when the 
valley of the Mississippi was an uncultivated 
waste, the waters could not have had the 
same proportion of sedimentary matter in 


a broader channel, and denuded the present 
valley, and in that state they would carry a 
mass before them infinitely greater. The 
process of denudation has given place to 
that of deposition in the valley, and till the 
nature of the current, the pristine situation 
of the alluvion, and the deposited mass, be 
more completely examined, any computation 
of time, so far from entitling to scientific 
respect, is as unworthy of consideration as 
the vagaries of Miller in another province. — 
I will now conclude this article, and with 
it the series, by an apostrophe to the Long 
Moss, as the presiding genius of the rivers, 
lagoons, and sea coast.of the Southern coun, 
try. 
If flowers have language, tell me thine, 
Thou nursling child of humid air, 
That hangst from leaf and branches bare, 
Like straggling locks of long grey hair 
Adown the neck of Time. 
Say, do you merely shadow forth 
That Life is Nature’s chiefest care? 
And that the water, and the air, 
In harmony the burden share, 
_ ____ With fertile mother Earth? 
Or art thou not to Death allied, 
Akin to fevers 
A beaceu rei u 
To warn poor mortals of the ills 
That lurk where you preside? 
Is that vulture croaking near, 
Or lizard in the 
The sacred votive to thy shrine, 
And emblematic of the clime 
O’er which thy lines appear? 
This tale thou tell’st to young and old: 
“As ’neath my sombre shades you tread, 
Behold my weeping twigs with dread, 
As funeral pomp to grace the bed, 
That shall your limbs enfold.” w 


Singular Optical Illusion. 


The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times states that a gentleman living in 
Brussels, somewhat troubled by cobwebs and 
spots in his eyes, rubbed them one night 
with a few drops of extract of balladona. 
In the morning the cobwebs had gone, but 
the whole outer face of the world had chang- 
ed. His newspaper, which had been placed 
by his bedside, was composed of type so 
small that he could hardly decypher it. 
He rang the bell, and his stout serving 
woman had shrunk into a thin little girl of 
ten years. He got up in a great fright, and 
looked after his clothing—they were the 

rments of a child; but as his own limbs 
ad diminished in proportion, he easily got 
into them. He found his wife and children 
atthe table, the former a dwarf, and the 
latter a row of dolls. He hurried off to his 
physician; the horses he met looked like 
dogs, and dogs like rats. Every thing was 
Lilliput and Cinderella. Lotions were ap- 
plied to the victim’s eyes, and the next day 
Brobdignac returned, bringing back the 
cobwebs and spots. This phenomenon, call- 
ed micropie, does not seem to have occurred 
more than half a dozen times, though it may 
be brought on at will by the employment 
of certain substances. 


— 


Sunnyside. 


The following interesting particulars of 
“Sunnyside,” the residence of Washington 
Irving, we find in the Detroit Tribune: 


The house at “Sunnyside,” in which 
Washington Irving resides, is one he built 
some three years ago. It is about two and 
a-half miles below Tarrytown, directly on 
the banks of the Hudson. It is built on 
the site of the “‘Van Tassel House.” In 
fact, the new structure includes a portion 
of the old walls. At an earlier day it was 
called Wolfert’s Roost— Wolfert Acker 
being one of the Privy Councillors of the 
renowned Peter Stuyvesant. Afterward it 
came into the possession of the Van Tas- 
sels. It was here that the quilting party 
and dance took place so graphically des- 
cribed in the Legends of Sleepy Hollow. 
It was here that the unfortunate Ichabod 
Crane and Brow Bows unequivocally met, 
both being suitors for the hand and heart of 
Kate Van Tassel. Your readers will recall 
the amusing incidents of that story, and 
especially the last appearance of Ichabod 
Crane. A weather cock of miserable ap- 

nee is perched upon the gable end of 

the main building. It was once the orna- 
ment of the old Stadt House of New York, 
in the time of the old Dutch rule. The 
house is surrounded by trees—some wild, 
and some planted by Irving. The buildings 
are nearly covered with vines and creepers. 
The trumpet-flower and ivy-vine are the 
ws unusually rank, has a peculiar inter- 
It was from Melrose Abbey, 
near Abbotsford, Scotland, some twenty 
years It was brought by a Mrs. Tren- 
wick, an intimate friend of Mr. Irving, and 
lanted at “‘Sannyside” by her own fair 
aise This lady was a Miss Jean Jeffrey. 
Her father . a minister, and it was of 
this lovely girl, then about seventeen, that 


_THE | PRE 


Spending nigbt in a certain. neighbour- 
hood of —, We inquired of our host, a 
ir, Chpistian man, how the chureh got on, 
for we had passed a neglected frame obepel 
poor gai tly enough” 
“Why, what's to yr aré in & 
thick’ settlement, intelligent people; able to 


“Just so,” sighed he, “but one. trouble- 
me man has broken up the society, and 
tnd Keeps it broke up. It was an unlucky 
day for the, church, when he moyed here; 
there has been no peace since, be is 
perser of. good parts, and has an interest- 
ing family. Before he came here he had 
troubles in the same way.” 
We suggested that perhaps the trouble- 
some man’s peculiarities were not consulted ; 
7 ag him a little. May be he wants to 
ead. 
“O, as to that, we’ve tried hin i the 
lead, and every way. He is not’ ‘satisfied 
with leading, but turns round and butts the 
wheel horse.” 
We gave it up. Our host was a farmer, 
and the illustration cut like au argument. 
David had a few of this sort in his mind 
when he wrote the 120th Psalm.—JN. 0. 
Christian Advocate. 


An Interesting Literary Fact. 


The fame of Bunyan, during his life, and 
during the century which followed his death, 
was indeed great, but was entirely confined 
to religious fainilies of the middle and 
lower classes. Very seldom was he durin 
thet time mentioned with respect by any 
writer of great literary eminence. Rad 
coupled his prose with the poetry of the 
wretched D’Urfey. In his “Spiritual Quix- 
otte,” the adventures of Christian are ranked 
with those of Jack the Giant Killer and 
John Hickathrift. Cowper ventured to 
praise the great allegorist, but did not ven- 
ture tonamehim. It isasignificant circum- 
stance that till a recent period, all the numer- 
ous editions of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress”’ 
were evidently meant for the cottage and 
the servant’s hall. The paper, the printing, 
the plates, were all of the meanest descrip- 
tion. In general, when the educated minori- 
ty and the common people differed about 

e merit of a book, the opinion of the edu- 
cated minority prevails. The “Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ is perbaps the only book about 
which, after the lapse of a hundred years, 
the educated minority has come over to the 
opinion of the common people.—AMacaulay. 


A Spot in Massachusetts where 
there is no Crime, 


The rum traffic on Martha’s Vineyard has 
been outlawed for more than eighteen years. 
Rum-selling is not known in that locality. 
What has been the result? Crime has not 
ouly diminished, but it seems to have almost 
entirely left the Vineyard. Weare inform- 
ed 'that no case of crime has come before 
the Courts for something like sixteen years. 
The Judges go down in one boat and back 
in the next. While the traffic in liquor 
continued, the Courts were in session for 
about two weeks each term. Civil cases 
have been greatly diminished, and there aro 
now very few that come up for trial. Here is 
a fact of immense importance. Crime and the 
grog-shops always go together. Stop rum- 
selling, and nearly aJl kinds of misdemean- 
ours and offences against the law will in- 
stantly cease. This fact furnishes an argu- 
ment in favour of prohibiting the rum traffic, 
against which no man can say a word.— 
Boston Telegraph. 


Motion of Insects’ Wings. 


esandchills— noises pro- 
tHe 


be supposed, vocal sounds. Théy result 
from sonorous undulations imparted to the 
air by the flapping of their wings. This 
may be rendered evident by observing that 
the noise always ceases when the insect 
alights on any object. The sirene has been 
ingeniously applied for the purpose of as- 
certaining the rate at which the wings of 
such creatures flap. The instrument —- 
brought into unison with the sound produce 
by the insect, indicates, as in the ease of 
any other musical sound, the rate of vibra- 
tion. In this way it has been ascetained 
that the wings of a gnat flap at the -ate of 
15,000 times per second. The pitchof the 
note produced by this insect in the act of 
flying is, therefore, more than two ctaves 
above the highest note of a sevehoctave 
piano-furte.—Lardner’s Handbook. 


Petition of the Letter H te th In- 
habitants of Kidderminste. 


PROTESTING. 


Whereas, by you I have been driven, 

From ’ouse, from ’ome, from ’ope, from saven, 
And placed by your most learned societ} 

In hexile, hanguish, and Aanxiety; 

And charged, without one just pretence, 

With hAarrogance and himpudence; 

I here demand full restitution, 

And beg you’ll mend your elocution. 


Answer of the Inhabitants of 4id- 
derminster to the Letter H 


GREETING. 
Whereas, we’ve rescued you, ingrat: 
From anger, ’avoc, and from ’ate 
From ’orse-pond, ’anging, and fromalter, 
And consecrated you in Aaltar. 
And placed you where you’d nevene, 
In honour, and in honesty; 
We think your talking an intrusio: 
And shall not mend our elocution, 


The Tears of Oysters, | 


Glancing round this anatomical woshop, 
(the oyster) we find, amongst other sings, 


pearls. Examine them, and we fi that 
there are dark and dingy pearls, juss there 
are handsome and ugly men; the dk pearl 
being found on the dark shell ofpe fish, 
the white brilliant one upon thestooth 
inside shell. Going further in th serch, 
we find that the smooth, glitterig hing 
upon which the fish moves, is how as 
the nacre, and that it is produced jy por- 
tion of the animal called the mazland, 
for explanation’s sake, we may ad¢that 
gourmands practically know the mare as 
the beard of the oyster. When livg in 
its glossy house, should any forejgsub- 
stance find its way through the shell dis- 
turb the smoothness so essential to izase, 
the fish coats the offending substanwith 
nacre, and a pearl is thus formed The 
pearl is, in fact, a little globe of the ooth, 
glossy substance yielded by the ster’s 
ome yielded ordinarily to smoc the 
narrow home to which his nature binc!im, 
but yielded in round draps, real pearljurs, 
if heis hurt. When a beauty glideswng 
a throng of her adwirers, her hair clusing 
with pearls, she little thinks that herna- 
ments are products of pain and dised 
action, endured by the most unpoet of 
shell-fish.—Letsure Hours. 


TRUE TREASURE. 


God’s Word is treasure worth lay p;. 
and there is no laying it up safe but our 
hearts. If we have it only in our besor 
in our hands, enemies may take it # us: 

) if only in our heads, our memories { fail; 
but i * it be in our hearts, and the imssion | 


and magnesia, with a small quantity 


trifing affair. to have ashore 
on any of the islands in the vicinity: 


iron, though-not rendered evi- 


Burns wrote the beautifal stanzas among 
the gems of his poetry. en) 


remain on our souls, it is safe.— He. 


SBYTEHRIAN. 


New Plastie’ Material from Peat, 


keep up.a congregation and support the gos- 


some preparations showing the nsre of | 


‘MM: Delettre Gras, who are Well known 
in conyectibt: with the applications and Bre 
reas ion of peat, have patented a peculia 

ind of plastic material, applicable to a great 
many industrial and ‘artistic purposes. It 
consists of a mixture of carbonized peat, re- 
duced to powder, and liquid tar more or 
less purified, according to thd objects which 
it is proposed to exedute in it. ‘Thus, for 

or 


forms,-or- @ -chareosl js reduced 
to an extreme wi fine powder, and mixed with 
the tar. perfeatly pu » in the proper pro- 


portions, according as it is intended to make 
a more or less compact mass, or a sort of 
thick liquid. In the first case, the material 
may be moulded by pressure; in the second, 
by pouring it into the moulds, as plaster of 
Paris,;or different metals are cast. The 
material may be employed cold or warm, 
but it is better to heat it to a certain de- 
gree. In the case of very small objects, 
such as cameos, several successive coats must 
be laid on with a brush. In making large 
objects, it is not necessary to make the char- 
‘very fine, nor to employ purified tar, as 
common tar, and that even of an inferior 
quality, will answer when mixed with the 
roper quantity of chareoa), some glue be- 
ing added if required. Any gelatinous, 
gummy, or resinous materials may be substi- 
tuted for the tar, and may accordingly often 
advantageously be used in certain cases, ac- 
cording to the nature of the object to be 
| formed. Other carbonaceous matters ma 
also be substituted for the peat 
MM. Delettre Gras have been able to pro- 
duce casts of very delicate and fine objects, 
such as statuettes, architectural ornaments, 
and even small ornamented buttons.” They 
have also executed several large objects, 
and have no doubt but that all objects cast 
in iron, bronze, plaster, wax, or carton- 
pierre, or those cut or chiselled, may be 
formed with perfect truth in this very dur- 
able material. The mass may be made of 
different colours by mixing up coloured ma- 
terials with the fused mass.—Le Genie In- 
dustriel. 


A New Porato.—A. B. Gray, Esq., 
during his recent explorations across the 
continent, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the practicability of constructing a railway 
to the Pacific, discovered a remarkable plant 
at the head of the Gulf of California, it be- 
ing found in abundance through a range of 
naked sand hills skirting “‘ Adair Bay.” It 
is described as a parasitic plant, with a large 
and fleshy root, and has been called “ Am- 
mabroma Sonores,” signifying Sand Food of 
Sonora. The fresh plant is cooked by roast- 
ing upon the hot coals, and resembles the 
sweet potato in taste, having much saccha- 
rine matter about it. It is likewise dried 
and mixed with less palatable kinds of food, 
such as musquit, beans, &c. It is repre- 
sented to be a very delicious vegetable, and 
could it be Mr. Gray believes 
that it would constitute an important acqui- 
sition to the table, probably not second in 
demand to the sweet potato or asparagus. 


Setting Hens.—lIn setting hens, thir- 
teen eggs are enough to give them; a large 
hen might cover more, but a few stronger, 
well hatched chicks are better than a large 
brood of weaklings, that have been delayed 
in the shell perhaps twelve hours over the 
time, from insufficient warmth. At the end 
of a week, it is usual, with setting turkeys, 
to add two or three fowl’s eggs, “to teach 
the young turkeys to pick.” The plan is 
not a bad one; the activity of the chickens 
does stir up some emulation in their larger 
brethren. The eggs take but little room in 
the nest, and will produce two or three very 
fine fowls.—Dr. Kirtland, Albany. 


How To ENLARGE VEGETABLES. —A 
vast increase of food may be obtained by 
carrying out for a time the principle of in- 
crease. Take, for instance, a pea. Plant it 
in a very rich ground; allow it to bear the 
first year, say halfa dozen pods only; save 
the largest the following year, and retain of 
the produce three pods only; sow the largest 
the following year, and retain one pod; 
again select the largest, and the next year 
the sort will by this time have trebled its 
size and weight. Ever afterwards sow the 
largest seed, and by- this mea you will get 
peas or anything else, of a bulk of which we 
at present have no conception. 


How MUCH SHOULD A Cow Eat.—Cows, 
to give milk, require more food than most 
farmers imagine. S. W. Johnson, writing 
from Munich to the Country Gentleman, 
gives an interesting report of some experi- 
| ments which have been made in Bavaria, 
from which the following is an extract: 
“‘Qur trials have confirmed the view that 
cows, to give the greatest possible quantity 
of milk, must daily receive and consume one- 
thirtieth of their live weight in hay, or an 
equivalent therefor. If more food be given, 
it goes to the formation of flesh and fat, 
without occasioning a corresponding increase 
in the yield of milk; but if, on the contrary, 
less food be furnished, the amount and value 
of the milk will be greatly diminished.” 


Hickory-Nut O1—A New Lieat.— 
Hickory-nut oil, considered equal to the 
best lard or sperm oil for burning and ma- 
chinery, is manufactured by Mr. Warren 
Estabrook of Dayton, Ohio. The nut oil 
remains in a fluid state at very low tempera- 
ture, and it does not “gam” like the ordi- 
nary qualities of oil. It is used in very 
delicate machinery, and when properly re- 


_ } fined, could be used by watchmakers. The 


pigout is preferred in the manufacture, on 

account of its thin shell, and greater abun- 

dance of oily material. Mr. Kstabrook be- 

lieves that oil manufactured from the ordi- 

nary shell-bark, and large sweet hickory nut, 

would come into general use for the table.— 
Toledo ( Ohio) Republican. 


An Anctrent TreE.—Perhaps the oldest 
tree on record is the cypress of Samma, in 
Lombardy. It is supposed to have been 
planted in the year of the birth of Christ, 
and on that account is looked upon with 
reverence by the inhabitants; but an an- 
cient chronicle at Milan is said to prove 
that it was a tree in the time of Julius 
Casar, B. C. 43. It is 123 feet high, and 
20 feet in circumference at one foot from 
the ground. Napoleon, when laying down 
the plan for his great road over the Sim- 
plon, diverged from a strait line, to avoid 
injuring this tree. 

To Cook Frozen Potrators.—A corres- 
pondent of the Syracuse (New York) Stand- 
ard, says when potatoes are frozen so hard 
that they cannot be washed, you may turn 
them into boiling water, add one ounce of 
salt, boil them quite fast until done, and 
then peal them, and no person can tell that 
they were ever frozen. 


PRESERVING MILK.—Place new milk in 
a clean pot, and evaporate it till nothing re- 
mains but a light dry powder. Put this in 
a bottle, and seclude it carefully from the air 
by corking and waxing, and when milk is 
wanted, dissolve a small quantity in pure soft 
water. The solution will be found to pos- 
sess the qualities, as well as the peculiar 
taste and aroma of milk freshly drawn from 
the cow.—Germantown Telegraph. 


Mgasures or Dirrerent CounTRIEs.— 
The Newburyport Herald, in the course of 
an article on weights and measures, remarks 
that no two nations have the same—though 
the same name to designate them vans 
used in many countries. Take the mile 
measure, for instance :—In England and the 
United States, a mile means 1760 yards; 
in the Netherlands, it is 1093; while in 
Germany it is 10,129: yards, or nearly six 
Eoglish miles; in France, 2025 yards. The 


Scotch mile is 1984 yards, and, the Irish 
3038 yards. The Spanish mile is 2472 


yards, and the Swedish mile 11,700 yards. 
These are computed in English yards; bat 
the yard itself, of three feet in length, has 


divers j in differen pres 
The English yard is 36 inches; French 
38.13 inches; the Geneva yard, my the 
Austrian, 37.35; Spanish yard, 3.09; 
the Prussian, 36.57; Russian, 30.51. 
For measures of capacity, the dissimilarity 
is yet wider and more perplexing. The 
British have two sorts of bushels; the Im- 
perial and. the Winchester, of different ca 
ity. ! Winchester bushel is the 
Bited States standard; but the State of 
New York lias another of different capacity, 
and other States have varying standards of 
theirown. Theseare incommensurable with 
the measures of any other vation. a 


PReparina Woap.—Some farmers have 
not yet learned, that in piling wood for sca- 
soning, they should not expose the heart to 
the weather. Nature designed the bark of 
the trees asa protection, and it serves as 
well when a tree is cut and split, if proper] 
piled, as when on the stump. The bar 
should always be uppermost. In this way, 
the water runs off readily, and the wood 1s 
not coloured by cxposure to rains. When 
there is a large amount of it piled in one 
place, the different tiers should be somewhat 
removed from each other, that there may be 
a free circulation of the air among the wood. 
If this precaution is not taken, the interior 
courses will become mouldy, and will be 


“Prritous Srurr’ CALLED BreaD.— 
The Mayor of Cork (Ireland) having in- 
spected a sample of flour recently brought 
before him, and touching which some sus- 
pes existed that all was not right, his 

onour reported as follows:—‘“I find that 
it consists of rotten potatoes, old. aad dam- 
aged corn, pea meal, bean meal, with the 
sweepings of lofts, so that there is not. more 
than three or four pounds of flour in what 
appears to be seven pounds. It is a cruel 
thing, when prices of provisions are so high, 
that the public should be not only robbed, 
but poisoned, for I pronounce such stuff 
nothing better than poison.” 


The following exercise on the Books of the 
Old Testament was taught to a Sabbath-school 
class in one of our churches, by a beloved 
teacher, now residing in a distant city. It was 
written by her teacher, a clergyman, who was 
preparing a similar exercise on the New Testa- 
ment, when death called him away, As it 
may be interesting and instructive to some of 
your young readers, I offer it for their benefit. 
[The editors have ventured to make some al- 
terations. | F. J. 


The great Jehovah speaks to us 

In Genesis and Fcodus. 

Leviticus and Numbers see, 

Followed by Deuteronomy. 

Joshua and Judyes sway the land, 

Ruth gleans her sheaves with trembling hand ; 
Samuel and numerous Kings appear, 
And Chronicles —with wonder hear. 

Ezra and Nehemiah trace, 

And Esther raised to save her race. 

Job speaks in sighs, David in Psalms, 
While Proverbs teach to scatter alms. 
Ecclesiastes then comes on, 

With the sweet Song of Solomon. 

Isaiah —Jeremiah—then, 

With Lamentations, takes the pen. 
Ezekiel and Daniel, with prophetic fire, 
Strike, with Hosea, the sacred lyre ; 

Joel succeeds, and Amos follows too ; 
Then briefly Obadiah speaks what’s true. 
Jonah, with fear, foretells the city’s fate— 
Micah and Nahum solemn things relate ; 
Habbakuk, and with him Zephaniah, 
Unite with Haggai and Zechariah, 
Predicting judgments, calling to repent ; 
And last of all, Malachi is sent 

Tn elase the ancient Testament. 


For the Presbyterian, 
WHAT ONE CHILD CAN DO. 

I know that children love to read true stories, 
for I have little children, and my little son 
often asks me, after I have been reading to 
him, “ Ma, is that true?” 

Well, I will tell you a true story, about a 
little girl, who tries to do all she can to make 
herself useful. A few Sabbaths since, the 
Superintendent of the school to which she be- 
longs, after distributing the little Sabbath 
School Visitors, mentioned that they could 
have no more till a subscription could be raised 
for a supply for another: year; now this little 
girl thought she would try what she could do 
towards getting them. 

The following week she travelled through 
snow and cold for two days, soliciting dona- 
tions, till she obtained the amount required, 
which was $6.25, and in the evening of one of 
these days walked two miles, in company with 
her mother, to attend a weekly prayer-meet- 
ing, and also give the money collected to her 
pastor, that the papers might be fortheoming. 
Now, you see, dear young readers, how much 
can be done by children if they are dis- 
posed. I have sent this notice, to encourage 
those children who are willing to do what they 
can, and induce those to try who think they 
are too young. Many more interesting facts 
might be told of this little miss; but I trust 
what I have already said may be sufficient to 
lead some little girl or boy to go and do like 
wise. C. A. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 

WHAT IS GOD? 
My Niece Lizzy—You have learned that God 
iy aspirit. You area spirit too, but you have 
a body, and can do nothing without its help. 
But God is a spirit without a body, and he 
needs none. He can move the whole creation 
as easily as your spirit can move your finger. 
God is an infinite spirit—infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable in his being, says the Catechism. 
“Finish,” you know, means “to end.” Well, 
“infinite” means without end—without end in 
any direction—without bounds or limits. God 
is boundless. 
God is without bounds as to place. He is 
everywhere, The sea stretches out further 
than the eye can reach. We may sail on it 
for weeks, and yet see no shore. But it is not 
boundless; it has its shore. The sun is very 
far away. If you could travel in the swiftest. 
ears a thousand miles a day, you would grow 
old and die before you had gone one-third of 
the way. Yet that distance can be measured; 
but God isimmeasurable. The stars are many 
times further off. Light, that comes from the 
sun in eight minutes, is thousands of years in 
coming from the stars. But could we 
beyond the farthest star, we should find God 
there, for he is boundless. Learn Ps. exxxix. 
God is boundless as to time. Different beings 
have different lifetimes. The insect in the 
drop of water lives a few minutes. The fly 
sports a few hours. Man now lives seventy 
years, or so. Methusaleh lived several bun- 
dred. This is small compared to our soul’s 
life, which is everlasting. But even this is not 
boundless, fur it had a beginning. But God’s 
lifetime has neither beginning nor end, it is 
eternity. We cannot comprehend this, but we 
know it must be so. Something must have 
always been, else the world could not have been 
created. Whatever is changeable must have 
had a beginning. So there must have been 
something unchangeable, and without a begin- 
ning; and that is God. 
God’s wisdom is boundless. You think the 
watchmaker knows a great ‘deal ; and so he 
does; it would take you years to learn his 
trade. Bat his knowledge is not boundless. 
He could not make a piano, much less a tree or 
animal. I know a man who is counted very 
learned, and very wise too, for some learned 
people are not wise. But he cannot know his 
neighbour's thoughts. He knows little of 
what has been; aad what is, but nothing cer 
tainly of what is to be. He cannot tell whether 
he will be alive to-morrow. But God’s know- 


ledge is unlimited. He knows how to make 
‘world and keep it going. He knows the 
thoughts and intents of our hearts, He knows 


He knows what ia best to do in every case, and 
always has known. 

God's power is boundless. 
looomotive with its train, and wondered at its 
tremendous force. Men ‘spent much thought 
and work to make a machine by which to make 
use of the power that God had given to steam— 


nothing. God, by his powerful word, made 
this round world we live on, dnd sent.it whirt- 
ing on its’ axis a thousand miles an ‘hour, and 
rushing along its track around the sun a thow- 
sind miles a mituté.~ And this is only one of 
millions of stars. Gad is strong exdugh to do 
anything that requires strepgth. He cannot do 
wrong or foolishly; that would be weakness. 
But he ean do whatever he pleases. 

God’s holiness, justice, goodness, and truth 
are without bounds. In his love for what is 
right, and his hatred fur what is wrong; in his 
disposition to reward righteousness and punish 
sin; in bis disposition to make his creatures 
happy; in his disposition to keep his word; in 
all these he is infinite, eternal, and unchange 
able. Men, when they try to make others 
happy, often forget holiness and justice. When 
they would punish others for sins, they often 
forget goodness. Men are better at some times 
than at others, or better in some places than in 
others, But God is everywhere and always 
perfectly holy, just, good and true, 

How wrong not to love such a God! How 
dangerous to sin against him! What a bleégs- 
ing to have him for a friend! 

Uncie Potonvs. 


HE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL.—By the author 
of ** Morning and Night Watches,” ** Words 
of Jesus,” &c. $1. 

A Chart of the Sacred History of the World, from 
the Creation to the Birth of Christ. Being a Syn- 
chronical Arrangement of the Leading Events of 
Sacred and Profane History ; Subdivided into Pe- 
riods, Embellished by Pictorial Illustrations and Ac- 
companied by a Concise Introductory Sketch, and 
Copious Notes. The whole has been carefully com- 
piled from many yaluable works. §1 50. 

Autobiography of Charles Caldwell, M, D., witha 
Preface, Notes, and Appendix. By Harriet W. 
Warner. $2.50. 

Mavwual of Sacred History; a Guide to the Un- 
derstanding of the Divine Plan of Salvation, accord- 
ing to its Historical Development. By John Henry 
Kurk, D. D., Professor of Church History in the 
University of Dorpat, &c. Translated from the sixth 
German edition. By Charles F, Schaeffer, D. D. 
$1.25. 

Wolfert’s Roost, and other Papers. Now first 
collected. By Washington Irving. ‘$1.25. 

The Christian Retrospect and Register. A Sum- 
mary of the Scientific, Moral, and Religious Pro- 
gress of the first half of the Nineteenth Century. 
With a Supplement, bringing the work down to the 
present time. By Robert Baird. $1.25. ' 


for the ** Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and, Theological Education at the West.” By W. 
8. Tyler, Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 50 


cents." 

The Village Churchyard. By the author of * The 
Retrospect.””? 40 cents. 

The Village Observer. By the same author. 30 


cents. 
The Village Pastor. By the same author. 40 
cents. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM §S, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
feb 17—3t Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—A young lady, compe- 

tent to give instruction in all the Englieh 
branches, French, and Music, is desirous of ob- 
taining a situation as Teacher or Governess. Refer- 
ences and terms eschanged. Address, Box 3807, 
Post office, Buffalo, New York. feb 17—5t 


} OOT’S MUSICAL ALBUM—A Vocal Class 

Book for Female Seminaries, Acedamies, and 
High Schools, by George F. Root. This new work 
is now ready. It is, in many respects, similar in ite 
general plan to the ** Academy Vocalist,’? first pub- 
lished a few years since by the same author, which 
has met with more general acceptance in the insti- 
tutions and classea for which it was designed, than 
any similar work. The Masical Album is iatended 
as a complete vocal text-book for higher schools 
and academies. The Elementary Instructions, Ex- 
ercises, Solfeggios, and Rounds; together with the 
Hymns, Anthems, and Chants, are taken, by per- 
mission, from ** The Hallelujah,’? Mr. Lowell Ma- 
son’s new work, which, in the few months since its 
publication, has proved more popular, and had a 
more extensive sale, than any other music book ever 
published in America. They form, undoubtedly 
the most complete, progressive, and philosophical 
course of elementary nresical inetrection which this 
and variety of secular music, consisting of Songs for 
one, two, and three — Glees, Rounds, Duetts, 
Trios, &c., selected from the best authors, or origi- 
nal. No pieces which are included in the Academy 
Vocalist are included in the *- Musical Album ;° the 
intention being to furnish an entirely new work, ‘It 
is believed that, in its department, it will prove the 
most useful and attractive book yet pablished. Re- 
tail Doe 62} cents, on receipt of which we will 
a copy by mail, post-paid, to any address de- 
sir it 

In press, and will be ready in a few weeks, The 
Young Shawm; a new Juvenile Music Book, by 
Wm. B. Bradbury. Price 38 cents. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 

jan 27—3teow 23 Park Row, New York. 


JOLYTECHNIC COLLEGE—Penn Square, Phi- 

ladelphia.—Organized on the plan of the Indus- 

trial Colleges of continental Europe. The fourth 

semi-annual session will commence on Monday, 
February 12, 1855. 

Facutty.—Mathematics and Engineering, Prof. 
Peibody. Theoretical and Practical Chemistry, 
Prof. Kennedy. Mineralogy and Mining, Prof, 
Thomas. Mechanics and Machinery, Profs. Ken- 
nedy and Peabody. Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing, Prof. Kern. Modern Languages, Profs. 
Amarelli and Entrup. 

For Catalogues and further ioformation, apply to 
Dr. A. L. Kennedy as above. 

M. NEWKIRK, 
President of Board of Trustees, 
J. McINTYRE, Secretary. feb 10—5t* 


“UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER PERPETUAL.—CompPany’s Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Cap- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1854, $1,083,286.96.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 

In the Savine DeraatmEnt, Money ia re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenrines on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest ‘9 
allowed of Frve pen cent. This is the oldest five 


per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual, 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereur, 
Wiliam M. Godwin, Gustavas English. 


R. Caawrorp, President. 

Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 

G. Imray, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
ActuaRy—Pliny Fisk. 

_ * MEDICAL EXAMINERS. . 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
i (n attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 26—ly 


OW TO GET GOOD DOMESTICS.—Apply at 
the Office of the American and Foreign Emi. 
grant’s Protective and Employment Society, No. 13 
Bible House, Astor Place, New Work, where none 
will be found but those whose character has been 
ascertained by direct correspondence with their pre- 
vious employers. 
Farm and other labourers, mechanics, children to 
bind out, female domestiés newly arrived, can be 
obtained at the Society’s lower office, No 27, Green- 
wich street, New York. D. N. THOMPSON, 
feb 3—4t General Agent. 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, §¢. 
made, and a large assortment kept constantly on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old entehliched, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whase patterns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells havea 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
of tone. The present Proprietors have recent! 
succeeded in applying the process of loam mou! 
ing im lron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the rims? 
PREsaIUM (a4 Silver Medal) of the World’s Fair ia 
New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe being in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arma, and which ma be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring acting on the lap- 
er, prolonging the sound. Iron » Tolling 
ammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steambouts, 
Steamships, ke., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any com 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or pa 
our Improved Hangings, to —, bells of 
construction, u roper specifica 
Old bells taken in fade 


_ Being in immediate co@nection with the priacipal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, » or 
river, orders can be exeeated with dispatch, whieh, 
either personally or by communication, are reepect- 


fully solicited, 
est ew York, 
feb Troy, y county, 


all that was, all that is, all that ever will be. 


You have econ 


the power of spreading, But] will tell you of | 
@ power to which that of the.Jocomotive is as. 


Prayer for Colleges. A Premium Essay. Writtes | 


ia Newark, are, on April 18th, 1665. 
of 8, 
dud teition in Raglnh etadies, $79. ‘$20 


$10. Mausie on Piano or Guitar, $20 


£8.—Denie! 
deat of Delaware Weees, 4. M., 
Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. V,. Di. i 
Rev. J. Valandigham, John Miller, 
Evans, Esq., James LesMiles, Newark. Pro- 
fessor CharieaL > Rev. 
James H. MoNeill idan Bible Socie- 
York. Geo. McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, 


wt JERSEY COLLEGIATE 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW) JERSEY—gev. 


| Samust A. Pri azsi b 
ample number of well 


to prepare boys for oF any 
ness of life, with carefa! attention té health: 

sical improvemeat, personal hahite aad manners, 
and moral and religious inatryction.. 
per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pepils are received at any time, psying ftom the 
date of eatrance only. The Winter Sdesion ¢oai- 
mencea, Providence 26th. For 

ulars, 


Prospectus, with full partic address the Prin- 
cipal, 

e¢—The President and Professors of the 
Col) of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 


Theological Seminary, Princeton. 


OCAL MUSIC.—Mr. Holloway, Leader’ and 
Teacher of Vocal Music, pi to open a 
class for Ladies and Misses, on, Saturday .after- 
noons, at four o’clack, commencing February 
in the Lecture-room of the chureb ia Spruce s 
south side, above Third, Philadelphia. Twenty 
lessons in the clase, agd four private leseons 
nartett, will constitate the cogrsey 
lara. See Circular, which may be obtained R 
the Bookstore of William’ & Alftad Mertien, 
Chestnut street, above Sixth; Board of Publicaties 
office, Chestnut street, above Eighth; or American 
Senday-echool Union, Chestnut street above 1ith, 
feb 


ANTED.—A young lady, of much experience 

in the management of Schools, and foll 

competent to give instruction in the highur English 
and Mathematical studies, a member of the Preab 

terian Church, wishes a@ situatiog in a Female 

school, or private family. Address, ** TEACHER,” 

care o/ the Rev. M. Burdette, 144 Chestout street, 
Philadelphia, feb-10-—«f 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—The Winter Term of this Academ 
will commence on Tuésday, 9th January, 1855, a 
feyrteen weeks. Twelye Professors 
Teachers give inétfuction in the departments of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education ; 
in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian Lan- 
guages; in Vocal and al! kinds of Instrumental Ma- 
sic ; in Drawing, and the various styles of Painting ; 
also, in Wax Fruit and Flowers, Ornamental N 
Work, &c. Whole expense per term of fourteea 
weeks, for board, furnished m, fuel, waahi 
and tuition in common English branchea, is eae 
This Institution affords very superior advanta 
situated in a position of surpassing beauty, enjoying 
& most salubrious climate, possessed of Professors 
and Teachers of the very first order in their seve 
departments, and exercising the most faithful ca 
over the moral training of the students. This In- 
stitution the Trustees feel confident is second to 
none in the land, and they can, therefore, recom- 
mend it to the confidence and patronage of the 
Christian public. Students conveyed free of ex 
nse at tha ,commencement and close of each 
erm, to an Trom the Davis House, Schenectady. 
Teachers will be there in attendance on Tuesday 
the 9th of January, 1855. For further pa 
appl Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., 
dec 13t Principal 


FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful aed healthfel 
country, near the village of Harteville, on the O} 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, wi 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive tharough instructi 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the camfort, ca 
personal training, and care of home. Due _promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. "The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the firat Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 


be obtained by addressing the Principal 
BELVILLE, 
artsville, Bucks county, Penn 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The wext Session of this Institution 
will commence. on Wednesday, November Ist. 
Boys are prepared for College, or for a businesslife. 
Ms——-$250 peranoum. Modern languages 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For fortes information, address. 
ev. THOMA . CATTELL 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, Principeh. 
sep 2—6m* 
AFAYETTE COLLEGE.+yThe second ses 
of the present college yearth Lafayette Coll 
at Easton, Pennsylvania, will open the Sth of March. 
? 
To and secure 
their admission, will be eantdl to examine the terms 
of admission in the printed Catalogues, and be pre- 
‘pared to sustain the examination theré required. 
pwr a = be furnished to those who desire 
em, On applicationto V. McLEAN 
' feb 17—Suf President of the College, 
ITUATION WANTED AS TUTOR.—A 
) man, who has received a collegiate education, 
wishes, for the next seven months, a situgtion es 
Tutor in. a private family. Satisfactory references 
given. Address, post-paid, “TUTOR,” 
fea 17—2:* Office of the Presbyterian. 
EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B, M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetta, has lately received from France 8 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
stood two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in‘ full bloom. Tt is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bleom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid fow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of 4 cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea'of its 
being emblematic of the passion of. Jesus Chrigt. 
This pleasing association renders it a very quitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
en border, or shrubbery, $4. One doxen fine 
ardy running Roses, in all colours, best: naméd 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen, . 
N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for she garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, oa 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. > Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. sep 9—9m* 


JAMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment o 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &o., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags, 
Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. 


jan 1—tf 


MITH & ENGLISH, WHOLESALE AND RE- 
TAIL BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS; AND 
IMPORTERS, No. 36 North Sizth street, Philadél- 
phia, have for sale, at low prices, a large and. gea- 
eral assortment of books in every department of 
theological and religious literature, among whieb 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul; 2 vole. Olshausen’s Commentaries on the 
Gospels and Episties; 9 vols. Hengetenberg on 
the Psalms; 3 vols. Hengstenberg, on. the Apoca- 
lypse; 2 vole. Hengstenberg on the Christology of 
the Old Testament; new, edition, Fairbairn’s Ty- 
pology of the Scriptures; new edition. West’s 
Analysis of the Bible. Schaff’s History ofthe Apoe 
tolic Church. Life of Rev. Dr. Alesvader, by his 
son. Notes the Old and New Testa- 
ments. umming’s Lectures oa Anpeca! 
Dr. Mason’s Works; voila, Dally Bible 
Llustrations ; S vols. Jay’s Morning aad Evening 
Exercises; 4 vols.; new edition. "De. Chalmer’s 
Sermons, and other works. Dr. Ryle’s Living and 
Dead ; Startling Questions, J. Angell 
Works. Rev. James Hamilton’s Works, &e. : 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 

NO. 144 Chestuwot Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 985 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8S MARTIEN & CO. 
_ TERMS,—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
of Teo Conte if paid 
No subscription received for a less term than one 


until all arrearages are ~xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 


Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 centa; each repetition of de. 50 centa, For 


ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may | 


Og 


ute, to give Oot. The 
ming and car haracterizec by 
mass 4 desorigt and jon 
wo oe school tied, with | 
Witch Wwe sre acquainted. 
Tus Bors or ret Gruxs; « History of the Rise, 
Phogress}"and Destiny of the Américan Party, 
a and its Probable Influence on thé next Presi- 
dentiaf Election. ‘To which added Review 
oct 21—tf 
ar 
| 
— 
$ BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Yd 
| 
— 
— 
1 
4 year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, wil] be considered as wishing 
| to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
: . | be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
q Howe.would bring the Church uader still greater 
: taste on an extended scale ta enrich her literature. 
3 ~s Walkiag on the Sea. | tion of do. 38 cents, Payments for advertisements 
| to be made in edvance. 
@ in the air, walkiog’ on the TERMS TO CLUBS. 
—_— | copies to one address, for one year, . $230.00 
re With an additional copy to the pewon 
| rveyore ments of all deseriptions, With an additional copy to 
| and kept od head. Twenty-five copies te one eddresa, 
q The ways be sont in edvence, 
‘ | When the smeunt is shoukl be pre 
| cured if passible. weg 
| WILLIAM 8, co. 
No. 144 Chestnat Steet, Philedeiphia. 


